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A reader in Tryon, North Carolina—Bernard Sharp—writes: “In com- 
mon with all Negro publications, you confine your attention entirely to the 
matter of racial discrimination. I wonder what educated Negroes talk about 
among themselves—do they all suffer the same limitations. If so, it is not 
remarkable that Negroes contribute little or nothing of interest to the general 
public.” 

In the same mail, Pfc. Walter Shelton of Camp Gordon, Ga., says: “I 
noticed a letter of criticism in your last issue for publishing articles about race 
conflict. It is regrettable that many people are indifferent about what hap- 
pens to others around them so long as they themselves are not the victims. 

. They are published to arouse people of good will to combat the evil 
forces that cause them.” 

As a matter of actual fact, NeGro Dicest publishes in its pages what is 
printed by the nation’s newspapers and magazines—mostly white—about the 
Negro. That this material is mostly about racial discrimination is not purely 
coincidental. There is reason aplenty for this but . . . let us hear from our 
readers. What should NeGro Dicest publish? This is an open invitation 
to all to join in an open forum on the subject. 
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The Best Articles On The Negro In The Nation’s Press 


Noted Broadway producer tells one of his 


hilarious yarns 


about 


smooth-talking 


Charlie-Ed and his run-in with the lady 
of the house. 


The Saga 
Of Good -Time Charlie 


BY BILLY ROSE 


Reprinted from Chicago Sun-Times 


P IN Harlem, they will tell.you 
that Charlie-Ed Harris is the 
smoothest-talking man who 
ever put leather to Lenox Avenue. 
For example, there was the time a 
cop picked him up on 116th Street 
for passing a red light. 
“Sorry, sir,” said Charlie-Ed. ‘‘but 
I saw the white folks passing the 
green lights, so naturally | figured the 
ted ones were for colored people.” 
But the classic story of Charlie- 
Ed’s genius dates back to the summer 
he worked as butler for Reginald 
Parker 3d. 
Reginald, as the saying goes, was 
quite a decent sort, and butlering at 


BILLY ROSE is the famous Broadway 
producer who staged Carmen Jones and 
other top shows. He writes a syndicated 
column for newspapers all over the 
world, 
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the Parker manse was made even 
easier by the fact that Mrs. Parker, a 
professional do-gooder with a finger 
in a dozen sticky pies, was generally 
out of town lecturing and letting her 
conscience be the other fellow’s 
guide. 

That July, Reginald Parker de- 
cided to spend a few weeks in South- 
ampton and instructed Charlie-Ed to 
board up the house. 

“If it’s just for a month,” said 
Charlie-Ed. “I'd be glad to live here 
and take care of the place.” 

This seemed like a first-rate idea to 
Mr. Parker, seeing as how he never 
knew when he might be called back 
to town on business. 

The following Saturday, Charlie- 
Ed got lonesome and decided to 
throw a little party, and at 3 a.m., as 
the joints began to close, there was a 
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mass exodus from Lenox Avenue 
which included bartenders, a couple 
of jump bands and the complete 
chorus lines of the Pink Elephant 
Club and the Blue Tiger Cafe. 

Most of the performers came with- 
out bothering to change makeup ot 
costumes, and for the next few hours 
everybody had himself a time as the 
hottest fingers in Harlem plunked 
away on the Steinway grand, and a 
big-name trumpeter did his best to 
splinter the crystal in the chandelier. 


Then, as luck would have it, Mrs. ° 


Parker, fresh from a bout with the 
devil in Denver, picked out this par- 
ticular morning to return unexpect- 
edly. 

“What is the meaning of this?” 
she asked, nostrils akimbo, as she 
walked into the living room. 

“Meaning?” Charlie-Ed said 
smoothly. “May I ask who you are, 
madam?” 

“Tam Mrs. Reginald Parker.” 

“Parker? Ah—you must be the 
wife of the gentleman who used to 
live here. The house changed hands 
last week.” 

“That's impossible. It was in both 
our names.” 

“T suggest you take that up with 
Mr. Parker,” said Charlie-Ed. 

At this moment, a trio of gitls, 
wearing their Pink Elephant finale 
costumes, dashed into the living 


room pursued by a couple of Blue 
Tiger hoofers. 

“Wh-what’s that?” asked Mrs. 
Parker. 

“Pink elephants and blue tigers, 
madam.” 

Mrs. Parker made a noise like a 


suction pump and left. 

Next afternoon the miffy matron 
was back, accompanied by Mr. Par- 
ker and a policeman. 

“Glad to see you, sir,’’ said Char- 
lie-Ed. “I hope nothing is wrong.” 

Reginald made a quick inspection 
and found everything in order. “Mrs. 
Parker tells me there was a wild party 
here last night,”’ he said. 

“Then the lady really is Mrs. Par- 
ker?’ said Charlie-Ed. ‘She claimed 
to be, but, of course, I didn’t believe 
her, because—I wonder, sir, if I 
could talk to you alone a minute.” 

He lowered his voice and began to 
confide something. 

“You don’t say!” said Reginald. 
“You mean she was actually dr... .” 

“No whispering,” said Mrs. Park- 
er. “Tell him about the party.” 

“Party? What party, madam?” 

“Are you trying to deny what | 
saw with my own eyes last night?” 

“What, exactly, did you see?” 
asked Mr. Parker. 

“Pink elephant girls.” 

“What else?” 

“Blue tigers.” 

Mr. Parker shook his head sadly. 

“Well...” said his wife, tap- 
ping her foot. “What are you going 
to do about it?” . 

“Under the circumstances, my dear, 
there isn’t much I can do.” 

“Either that man goes, or I go.” 

Mr. Parker made no reply. 

“Very well,” said his wife. “You'll 
hear from my lawyers immediately.” 

“Sorry, sit,” said the policeman as 
he turned to leave, “I know how it is. 


“Hope I didn’t say anything 
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wrong, sir,” said Charlie-Ed. “Can I Parker reached into his pocket and 
fix you a drink?” pulled out a blue silk tiger tail. “I 
' “No thanks, I feel fine,” said Reg- found this behind the umbrella 
inald. “I’m returning to Southamp- _ stand,” he said. “You might want to 
ton. Look after things while I’m _ return it to its owner.” 

gone”’. “Very good, sir,” said Charlie-Ed. 


a ie? Copyright, 1949, by Billy Rose 
Very good, sir. 7 Distributed by The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
—and, oh, by the way.” Mr. 


Teeth Bank 


: IT WAS one of those long-winded lodge meetings. The speaker 
of the evening was just about ready to be introduced when he 
coughed. His upper plate fell to the floor and broke. One of the 
lodge brothers at his side realized his plight, dug into his pocket 
and came up with a set. The speaker-to-be tried them but they 
were too big. Then he dug into his pocket and produced another 
set. They were too small. The third set fit, however. 

The speaker got along perfectly with the borrowed teeth and 
when he sat down he returned them with thanks. 

“By the way,” he said, “are you a dentist?” 

The helpful brother shook his head. ‘No. An undertaker.” 
Frances Wright 
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Too many Americans, fed up with much church hypocrisy, shun religion 
but a new trend to racial liberalism is growing in pulpits 


and needs the support of all wide-awake progressives 


What Are Our Churches 
Coming To? 


BY HELEN HUNTINGTON SMITH 


Reprinted from Woman's Home Companion 


AST WINTER the Reverend 
Donald Douds, pastor of the 
Miami Shores Community 

Church in Florida, asked a Negro 
minister to share his pulpit on 
Brotherhood Sunday. It was not for 
the first time in the South—other 
courageous ministers have invited 
Negroes. But this time fireworks 
broke out in Miami. Ku Klux Klan 
flaming crosses were burned in front 
of the church and the Negro min- 
ister’s home; the Reverend Mr. Douds 
was threatened and a church meeting 
was called for parishioners to vote on 
ousting him from his pulpit. 

But the Reverend Mr. Douds 
bluntly told his congregation: “If we 
church people talk brotherhood but 
are not willing to practice it, then 
we deserve the name we have often 

“attracted to ourselves—hypocrites.” 
On the Sunday before the voting he 
preached to a packed church on the 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, quoting text after text 
from the New Testament to prove 
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that professing these ideals means 
nothing unless you put them into 
practice. 

So what happened? His congre- 
gation upheld him by a thundering 
two hundred and twenty-nine votes 
to eighty-seven; the other ministers 
in Miami passed a resolution sup- 
porting him; twenty-five new mem- 
bers came to join his already thriving 
church. Among his stanchest sup- 
porters were men and women born 
and reared in the Deep South. When 
the smoke cleared away a few die- 
hards had resigned their offices but 
no one had left the church. 

In Texas I met a CIO union official 
who hadn't been inside a church in 
years until his fiancée more or less 
dragged him there one Sunday. He'd 
always assumed that churches were 
unsympathetic to unions. But the 
minister he heard that Sunday—an 
Episcopalian with half the most im- 
portant businessmen in town in his 
congregation—preached about inter- 
national responsibilities of Ameri- 
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cans, equal rights for minorities and 
economic justice for all. 

“I never believed you could hear 
anything like that in a church,” said 
the astonished union man, who hasn't 
missed a Sunday since. 

Perhaps you are in the same boat 
with that man. Whether you are a 
churchgoer or not, the chances are 
you may not know much about what 
is going on today in wide-awake 
church circles. Few people do. 

At a Southern Baptist university a 
sociology professor read aloud to his 
class a document on inter-racial rela- 
tions. The document called for Ne- 
groes to have the right to vote, to 
serve on juries, to obtain justice in 
the courts and to receive “equal serv- 
ice for equal pay on public carriers 
and conveniences.” 

“Now tell me,” the professor said, 
“what public body do you think was 
the author of this declaration ?” 

One student said, ‘The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People,” another; “The So- 
cialist party.’" They were astonished 
to learn that they had been. listening 
to the charter of principles on race 
relations adopted by their own South- 
ern Baptist Convention in 1947. 

Similar principles are being fought 
for by all denominations in all parts 
of the country. At this point some- 
one is sure to raise the objection: 
“But I thought the business of the 
churches was religion. Why don't 
they stick to that and leave all these 
social, problems alone ?”’ 

The church leaders answer: “But 
this is religion—the purest kind of 
feligion straight from the New Testa- 
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ment.” They point to any number of 
vital issues, at home and abroad, 
which are crying out for the applica- 
tion of two sayings of Jesus: “All ye 
are brethren . . . for One is your 
Father;” and, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

Just what are the churches doing 
today and what do they stand for? 
To learn, I—a non-churchgoer, frank- 
ly starting out in almost complete 
ignorance—have just made a country- 
wide trip. I’ve seen churchmen of 
all denominations and faiths and it 
seems to me that religion is playing a 
thoroughly vital role today. There’s - 
no telling how much could be done 
for brotherhood and justice and world 
peace—if our churches had the sup- 
port of all of us who sincerely believe 
in. these ideals. But the churches 
don’t have all our support. Unfor- 
tunately church membership hasn't 
kept pace with the vision of church 
leaders. 

On the record we modern Ameri- 
cans are not a very church-going peo- 
ple. According to surveys made by 
the Department of Commerce and 
checked by many religious groups. 
more than half the people in this 
country over thirteen years old don't 
belong to any church. Even in the 
South, the most church-going part of 
the country, only six out of ten be- 
long. 

Why so many backsliders? What- 
ever the reason, it isn't atheism. Ac-) 
cording to the surveys, nine out of 
ten Americans believe in God. Even 
if you don’t go to church yourself, 
the chances are you send your chil- 
dren to Sunday school. And if you 
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want to get married or someone in 
the family dies, you hurriedly locate 
a minister—then leave him and his 
church flat until the next crisis. 

But why? Worried denomina- 
tional experts, studying survey after 
survey, talk of mixed marriages and 
Sunday activities that compete with 
churches. The Protestant churches 
frankly admit their relative failure 
to reach lower economic groups. But 
the problem as a whole still baffles 
them. The Chicago Congregational 
Union within the last couple of years 
surveyed twenty-five thousand resi- 
dents of new housing areas around 
Chicago. They found many who 
gave transportation difficulties or 
small children as an excuse for not 
going to church. But they found 
overwhelmingly more who gave their 
reason as “no reason.” They sim- 
ply stay away. 

Trying to probe behind the “no 
reason,’ I did some informal polling 
of my own here and there. These 
are typical answers: 

From a farmer: “When I was a 
young man the church said dancing 
was a sin. But I liked dancing and 
couldn’t see any harm in it. I didn’t 
want to feel like a hypocrite, so hi 
left the church.” 

From a young married woman: 
“The church I went to hed a closed 
communion; only its own members 
could take part. That violated every- 
thing I ever believed about the true 
Christian spirit.” 

From a lawyer: “I grew up ina 
small town. Two of the most crook- 
ed businessmen in town were dea- 
cons of my church. That made me 


decide church people were a bunch 
of hypocrites.” 

Other opinions were that churches 
are “‘narrow;”’ that they're out of 
step with our times; that they offer 
pie in the sky (or fire and brim- 
stone) instead of an honest answer 
to today's questions. 

Mixed in with this again and 
again is the notion, especially among 
men, that a minister is likely to be a 
“goody-goody,”” not quite human or 
masculine—because he doesn’t swear, 
for instance (though I discovered 
that a good many of them would 
like to, sometimes). 

In other words, it all adds up to 
the fact that most nonchurchgoers 
don’t know what’s going on in the 
churches today. 

They do not know that in every 
faith and denomination ministers, 
priests and rabbis are battling for 
the very thing many critics of organ- 
ized religion say they believe in— 
the application of religious princi- 
ples to life. These religious leaders 
don’t underestimate the importance 
of the hereafter but they also believe 
in doing good here and now. They 
are preaching and acting for unity, 
tolerance, peace, brotherhood and a 
fair distribution .of this world’s 
goods. 

Perhaps in your own town, in your 
own church, which you've hardly 
looked inside for years, there is a 
minister fighting for something you 
think is right—and mene your 
support. 

Within every major sta body 
today there is a group dedicated to 
social justice. The Union of Ameti- 
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can Hebrew Congregations and the 
Central Conference of American 
Rabbis have their Joint Commission 
on Social Action. The Catholic 
church has the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. Each of the 
leading Protestant denominations, as 
well as the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, has 
its group or committee which will 
help your church in planning its own 
social action programs. 

What about the South, with its 
special problems and tensions? As 
we have seen, some Southern min- 
isters are daring to translate New 
Testament doctrines of brotherhood 
into daily practice—and getting away 
with it. 

One of the best-known preachers 
in the Southwest is the Reverend 
Blake Smith, pastor of the University 
Baptist Church of Austin, Texas. He 
pulls no punches on the race issue. 
He has told his listeners again and 
again that segregation is unchristian. 
When a Negro applied for admission 
to the University of Texas law school 
in 1947, Dr. Smith took up the fight 
for him on the air, and he received 
almost nine hundred letters com- 
mending his stand and just one let- 
ter of disapproval. 

Another time, after a now-famous 
sermon on The American Dream, in 
which he criticized the practice of 
segregation, one of his board of dea- 
cons resigned. The atmosphere was 
tense when the resignation came up 
for action at the next meeting of the 
board. Very quietly the resigning 
member stated that he had not liked 
that sermon. Then the president of 
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the board spoke up. 
“I didn’t like it either,” he said. 


“But I think Jesus would have 


liked it.” 

That must have started the resign- 
ing deacon thinking, for after join- 
ing a new church he asked to be put 
on a committee studying race rela- 
tions. 

The movement for applied religion 
in the Southern Baptist Convention 
is directed by its Social Service Com- 
mission. Recently Dr. Hugh A. 
Brimm, executive secretary of the 
commission, sent out a letter to. 
Southern Baptist ministers urging 
them to reject contributions from the 
Ku Klux Klan as “bribes” and ‘blood 
money.” In Georgia the ministerial 
association condemned the Klan and 
asked that it be outlawed. 

Wherever I talked with people in 
the Southern half of the United 
States, I heard of church clubs, young 
and older people’s groups and spe- 
cial panels, in big cities and small 
ones, anxiously discussing race rela- 
tions, searching their consciences and 
reconsidering their own attitudes. 
One young businessman who is pres- 
ident of his congregation in a Texas 
town said: ‘We haven't invited any 
Negroes to our meeting because some 
of our older members aren’t ready 
for it yet. But there’s no doubt that 
it’s coming. It’s just a question of 
time.” 

I met many Southern ministers 
who admitted they are ahead of their 
congregations in their thinking on 
this subject, but that they are lead- 
ing them as fast as they can. Over 
and over they said, almost apologeti- 
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cally: “You have to start where 
people are.” 

A pastor can lose his church over 
a social action issue and some of 
tiem have. In one Southwestern city 
not long ago an Episcopal clergyman 
was ousted because he invited a 
Negro to share Communion. An- 
other minister resigned from a well- 
to-do city church after a series of 
misunderstandings with his board of 
trustees. First he wanted to open a 
day nursery and baby clinic to serve 
the poor people of the church’s once- 
fashionable downtown neighborhood. 
But the trustees couldn’t see it. Then 
came the payoff. According to the 
minister, many Negroes had moved 
into the neighborhood, but they nev- 
er entered the church except to buy 
secondhand bargains at its rummage 
sales. Near by is a public school— 
sixty-five per cent of its pupils col- 
ored—which at this time lacked an 
adequate auditorium. The school 
asked permission to use one of the 
church halls for commencement exer- 
cises. When the board of trustees, 
incredibly, refused their request the 
pastor blew up. 

“We're willing enough to have 
Negroes in the church to patronize 
our rummage sales but not for a few 
hours for their commencement,” he 
protested. “This sounds to me more 
like a policy of exploitation than a 
stand befitting a Christian church.” 

Nonchurch-going believers who 
ate all for religion but hate hypo- 
crites might be of great help to min- 
isters in crises of this kind—if they 
knew about them. They might take 
the balance of power away from 


reactionaries and put the minister's 
program across. But they’re no help 
outside the church. 

Today, however, more and. more 
of such episodes end successfully for 
the human-thinking minister. As the 
Reverend Frederick K. Stamm, for- 
merly of the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago, summed it up: 
“The small groups which control the 
affairs of a church—trustees, vestry- 
men, boards of deacons—are often 
ultraconservatives. Sometimes the 
rank-and-file church members are 
confused for a time. But oftener 
than not, I believe, they will support 
a courageous pastor once they under- 
stand the issues.” 

Time and again congregations have 
done just that. Sometimes they 
even take the lead themselves. 
That’s what the South Congregation- 
al Church in Chicago did when 
faced with problems common to many 
downtown churches today. The char- 
acter of the neighborhood changed. 
Negroes pressed closer and finally in 
1944 when scores of Nisei from Cal- 
ifornia came in, a real challenge faced 
the dwindling white congregation. 
Would they ‘‘let the church be the 
church”? They would. Today the 
South Congregational is a completely 
unself-consciously inter-racial church, 
with a white minister, a Negro asso- 
ciate minister and several Japanese- 
Americans on its church staff. | Its 
communicants are not racial theorists 
from all over the city, but just neigh- 
borhood people. 

The First Baptist Church of Chi- 
cago had no theories either, but when 
the Nisei came in it accepted them 
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and in time the Reverend Jetsuo Mor- 
ikawa was appointed associate min- 
ister. After a year or two when 
the minister left, the members with- 
out any fuss chose Mr. Morikawa to 
fill his place. Their reasons were 
simple: ‘‘He has served us well as 
associate minister.” “He is a fine 
man.” “‘It’s the right thing.” There 
was no more than that. 

What kind of church do you want 
yours to be? One that serves the 
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whole community as far as possible? 
Granted that religion is the first 
business of a church, do you want 
your church to stand for the kind 
of religion that emphasizes the here 
as well as the hereafter? 

If you want to try some interpret- 


.ing in your own town, the social 


action forces in your own religious 
headquarters are ready to help you. 
What's more, they need your help. 


Copyright, Woman’s Home Companion 
(July, 1949) 


“NOW YOU'RE ON OUR TEAM!” a style book compiled for 
correspondents of The Commercial Appeal, leading Memphis daily 
newspaper, provides good illustrations of racist principles in South- 


ern journalism. 


On page 17 of this booklet The Commercial Appeal gives the 
following instructions for identifying the race of individuals men- 
tioned in news stories: “Use the word negro rather than colored— 
but never say a man is a negro unless you have seen him yourself. 
(If you are fairly certain he is a negro, but haven't seen him, add 
a note at the bottom of the story for our information. Example: 
Sheriff says Jones is negro.)” 

A desire to withhold the title of Mr. from Negroes is indicated on 
pages 18 and 19 in the following regulation covering references to 
ministers and other ‘respectable’ persons: ‘The Rev. is never used 
without the full name, or Mr. (The Rev. John Jones, the Rev. Mr. 
Jones), except in case of a negro, who will be referred to as Rev. 
John Jones or Reverend Jones. A respectable citizen, regardless of - 
his station, deserves the title of Mr. when his first name or initials 


are not used.” 


It is specifically stated in the style book of The Commercial 
Appeal for July 1, 1937, that the word Negro should not be 


capitalized. 
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Hugh M. Gloster 


When baseball star got into World Series, 


words of ‘Star Spangled Banner’ really meant 
something to him and millions of Negroes 


MY GREATEST THRILL 


BY JACKIE ROBINSON 


Reprinted from Varsity 


S THE first Negro player in 

the history of major league 

baseball, I’ve had to go to bat 
for more than just plain Jack Roose- 
velt Robinson. Not that I’ve been 
a one-man pioneer and champion for 
my race . . . because certainly Lar- 
ty Doby and Satchel Paige of the 
Indians, as well as my teammate, Roy 
Campanella, have earned respect for 
my people as players and as per- 
sons. But with so much at stake, 
you can understand that every one 
of my hits, every base on balls, 
every successful sacrifice, every stolen 
base and even every routine catch 
of a pop fly has given me a genuine 
thrill. 

Yet you'd never guess what was 
my greatest thrill out on a ball field. 
It came two days after the close of 
the 1947 National League season. 
I had just finished my first year in 
the majors with a good enough per- 
formance to earn the “Rookie of the 
Year” award from The Sporting 
News. More important, I had been 
able to help the Dodgers win» the 
pennant, so that on this particular 
Tuesday afternoon, September 30, 


1947, we were opening the World 
Series against the Yankees. 

A crowd of 73,365—at that time 
the all-time record attendance for a 
Series game—jammed Yankee Sta- 
dium. Just one minute before game 
time, we all rose for the playing of 
the National Anthem. [I still recall 
that the Yankee players lined up 
along the first base foul line, just 
inside the shadow cast by the triple- 
tiered grandstand, while the Dodgers 
lined up along the third base line. 

We players took off our caps and 
held them over our hearts. Helen 
Jepson of the Metropolitan Opera 


‘sang, accompanied by Guy Lombar- 


do's band. 

As the stirring words of The 
Star-Spangled Banner rolled out 
across the crisp, clean field, I almost 
trembled with excitement and joy. 
For the first time in my life, the 
words of our National Anthem real- 
ly meant something to me! I almost 
felt like singing along with Miss 
Jepson: 


‘“. . . Gave proof through the night 
That our flag was still there. 
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Oh, say, does that star-spangled 

Banner yet wave 
O’er the land of the free 

And the home of the brave?” 
Democracy . . . America . . . the 
national pastime . . . and I was a 
real part of it all! I and my race. 

I got almost as big a kick out of 
the reception they gave Roy Cam- 
panella, our colored catcher, and me, 
down in Atlanta, Georgia, this past 
spring. You know, when Branch 
Rickey, our club president, announced 
in January that the Dodgers would 
play an exhibition game in the South- 
ern capital, the Ku Klux Klan raised 
a howl that made headlines from 
coast to coast. The Grand Dragon 
of the hooded clan threatened legal 
action, lifetime boycotts and other 
forms of complaint. 

But happily, the only demonstra- 
tions there came from the baseball 
fans of the city of Atlanta. They 
packed the 14,000-seat stadium with 
15,119 admissions, then 8,969 and 
finally an all-time high of 25,221 for 
the three-game series. Whenever 
Campanella or I came to bat, prac- 
tically all the fans—black and white 
alike—rose to give us such ovations 
that I told a reporter in the club- 
house afterward, “I wouldn’t trade 
shoes with any man in the world. 
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I wasn’t sure what to expect here, 
but I always had the feeling that a 
sports fan is a sports fan any place 
in America.” 

I guess it isn’t fair to sign off 
without telling you which play gave 
me my greatest thrill. Well, there 
are quite a few I'll never forget. 
Like the homer I rifled off the Polo 
Grounds scoreboard in my third ma- 
jor league game, against Dave Koslo 
of the Giants. And the time I stole 
home with the winning run against 
Fritz Ostermueller in Pittsburgh. 
But maybe my most important hit 
was the two-bagger I made in Bos- 
ton on the night of June 26, 1947. 

The score was 6-6 at the time. 
Only two innings were left to play. 
What thrilled me most was the way 
my hit seemed to give my teammates 
an instant lift. It started a rally 
that paid off with the two winning 
runs. That victory boosted us into 
first place, and, except for one brief 
day the following week, we were up 
there for the rest of the year! 

Finally, speaking of thrills, I'd like 
to say how gratifying it is to read 
in the daily papers, “Jackie Robin- 
son, Dodger second baseman,” in- 
stead of ‘Jackie Robinson, the Dodg- 
er's Negro second baseman.” That 
means I’ve succeeded. 


Copyright, Varsity (August, 1949) 
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IN HARTFORD, CONN., a Negro la- 
borer was filling out a job questionnaire. 
To the question, “Who is your immediate 
supervisor ?”’ he jotted down, “My wife.” 

United Press 

WHILE FILEING out a job applica- 
tion blank, a Harlem resident came to 
the question: “Have you ever been ar- 
rested?” His answer was, “No.” 

The next question, asking “Why?” was 
only to be answered by those who had put 
“Yes” after the first question. Neverthe- 
less, the applicant answered it with, ‘“Nev- 
er got caught.” 

Richard G. Quistarf 

A RICH MAN, lying on his death bed, 
called his colored chauffeur who had been 
in his service for years and said, ‘Ah, 
Sykes, I am going on a long and very 
rugged journey, worse than you ever drove 
me.” 

“Well, sir,’ consoled the chauffeur, 
“there’s one comfort. It’s all down hill.” 

Buster Rothman, Link 
* * 

THE PERSONNEL manager was inter- 
viewing a man for a job. 

“How long did you work in the other 
place?” 

“Sixty-five years.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Tm 40.” 

“How could you work 65 years when 
you are only 40 years old?” 

“Overtime.” 

American Eagle 

A COLORED MAN, seeking employ- 
ment, was trying to impress his prospec- 
tive employer that he had previously 
worked in a supervisory capacity. “In my 
last job,” he told the interviewer, “I had 
over 500 men under me.” 
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“What sort of work did you do?” asked 
the surprised employer. 

“I mowed the lawn in a cemetery.” 

The Far East 
* * 

A NEGRO was being interviewed for 
a job by the owner of a small factory, 

“Are you a married man?’ asked the 
executive, 

“Yes,” he admitted, “does that make 
me unacceptable?” 

“Not at all,” said the prospective boss. 
“I prefer married men because they don't 
get upset when I yell at them.” 

Jack Atkins 
* * 

A NEGRO WOMAN walked into an 
insurance office and asked whether they 
dealt in fire insurance. 

“We do,” replied the clerk. 
you want insured?” 

husband.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” 
smiled the clerk as he reached for another 
form. “What you want is life insurance.” 

“No, I don't,” exclaimed the woman. 
“I want fire insurance. My husband has 
been fired four times in the last two 
weeks.” 


“What do 


Sunday Visitor 

A NEGRO GIRL applying for a job 
as a secretary was told by her prospective 
employer: “I hope you realize the impor- 
tance of punctuation.” 

“Oh, yes,’ she replied, “I always get 
to work on time.” 

Ralph Johns 

A BIG DETROIT AUTO MAKER has 
a regular job application form which re- 
quires the would-be employe to follow in- 
structions to the letter. One Negro job 
applicant came to the part that required 
him to list his last name first. He did 
that. 

Then came a line reading: “Otherwise 
known as...... ” This was a place for 
aliases or former names. 

In this space the man carefully wrote: 
“Shot, Hot.” 

Frank Jones 
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This touching story of how one illegitimate Brown Baby of World War I fared is an 
ominous forecast of what awaits colored children born in Germany after World War II 


The German Can't Forget 


BY OLLIE STEWART 


HIRTY years ago—in 1919, just 

after the first World war—an 
American Naval vessel steamed into 
the German port of Bremen and 
dropped anchor. The crew got shore 
leave, and among the first to go 
ashore was a steward from Philadel- 
hia: 
’ His name was William Cheek, and 
he must have been an enterprising 
young man because a few hours after 
he left the ship he had found him- 
self a girl. Her name was Hedwig 
lang. For William and Hedy (her 
pet name) it was love at first sight. 

He couldn’t speak German and 
she couldn’t speak English but they 
got along. The ship stayed in port 
for five days—five delirious days in 
which the two young people lived a 
lifetime. On the sixth day the ship 
sailed away, and William and Hedy 
never saw each other again. 

But Hedy had a souvenir. Nine 
months later she gave birth to a son 
—a son whose skin was the golden 
brown of a sun-ripened berry. 

“Tll name him Kurt,” she de- 


OLLIE STEWART is a foreign corre- 
spondent for the Baltimore Afro-Amer- 
ian and was one of the first Negro war 


Correspondents to go overseas in World 
War I. 
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cided, ‘‘and give him my family name 
of Lang. Then I'll take him to Augs- 
burg, in Bavaria, where I can get a job 
to take care of us until he grows up 
to be a fine man.” 

So she took young Kurt to Augs- 
burg and worked for him until he be- 
came a man. But one terrible day in 
1944, during a bombardment, flam- 
ing death came down out of the sky 
—and Hedy was one of 10,000 Ger- 
mans killed in Augsburg in a single 
raid by American Flying Fortresses. 
Kurt was left alone... . 

In June of this year I found Kurt 
Lang—the son of William and Hedy. 
Now a man of thirty, he is, despite 
his German birth, half American—in 
addition to being half white and half 
colored. I was interested in finding 
him because it seemed logical to me - 
that what the gods had done for him 
(or to him) might be an indication 
of the future in store for thousands of 
recently-born Germans who also have 
a mixture of color and nationality. 

I found Kurt Lang, after consider- 
able difficulty, in the little town of - 
Pasing, about 20 minutes by car from 
Munich. He was living in a bombed- 
out house above a store, and his ad- 
dress was No. 1 Landsbergerstrasse. 
The only trouble was, the numbers 
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had been changed around so, I had to 
go to three houses which the Germans 
told me were No. 1 Landsberger- 
strasse before I found the right one. 

The first thing Kurt said to me was 
significant. He met me in the hall 
and clicked his heels as he shook my 
hand. Then, while his thin, almost 
emaciated face lit up with feeling, 
he said in halting English: 

“Nobody comes to see me. I don’t 
like white people, so they stay away. 
You are welcome.” 

We entered a room on the left— 
and as long as I live I can never for- 
get that room where I spent the next 
two hours. I can still smell the mixed 
odors. 

A girl stood in the center of the 
room; a girl with the slanting eyes of 
an Oriental and the sinuous body of 
a cat. She was Korean and a trapeze 
artist, when she could find work. She 
introduced herself in flawless Eng- 
lish, and I later learned that she spoke 
fluent German, Russian, French and 
Chinese. 

‘My name,” she said, “is Stella 
Arabatschi. I live with Kurt. When 
we get enough money we are gOing to 
be married. Take the chair this side 
of the table.” 

I sat down and looked around the 
room. It was small, say, about 14 by 
18 feet. In the center was a narrow 
table, and against the wall on either 
side was a cot hardly wide enough for 
one person. But each cot was the bed 
for two people. 

Stella and Kurt slept on one cot on 
one side of the room—and another 
man and his wife slept on the cot on 
the other side, with about 4 feet of 
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space between. The wife of the other 
couple was to have a baby within a 
week. There was not even a curtain 
to divide the two families. 

So, there were four people (soon 
to be five) living in one room that 
was bedroom, kitchen and bathroom, 
all in one. And for the privilege of 
sharing this hovel with another fam- 
ily, Kurt had to pay 20 marks per 
month, which at the legal rate of three 
marks for one dollar, amounted to 
about seven dollars. 

“Sometimes I think I go crazy,” 

said Kurt. “I get no work in one 
month. Stella and me, we have to 
eat—but nobody give me work. So 
how can we eat?” 
* “All the time he think, think, 
think,” Stella said. ‘‘He worry about 
me, but he has only one bad suit, no 
overcoat, no underwear and only the 
shoes I bought for him the last time 
I had a job with a circus. Look at his 
face. I am afraid he will be sick. He 
never has enough to eat.” 

“Won't the Germans give him a 
job?” I asked. “He is German.” 

Kurt understood my question. He 
answered by shaking his head violent- 
ly. “German people all time say they 
got no work for me. Last time I got 
job I work for the Americans in Mu- 
nich, at Orlando Club. I be waiter. 
Too many waiters. So one day I not 
got more job.” 

‘Kurt was in the moving pictures,’ 
said Stella proudly. She laid her hand 
on his arm. ‘He work in two, three 
pictures. He is a good dancer.” 

“A movie star,” I said, before I 
had time to think. 
“No, no, no!’ Kurt thrust out his 
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lips in disgust. ‘‘Movies from Aftica. 
I must carry the spear and dance like 
Zulu. I not like this kind of dance. I 
like tap dance.” 

I asked Kurt whether he had tried 
to leave Germany, or if he wanted to 
emigrate to some other country like 
the U.S.A., France, or to South Amer- 
ica. His answer was negative. 

“IT never try to leave,” he said. 
“What can I do in another country? 
I cannot speak the language, only 
German. I have no family anywhere, 
not even in Germany. ... All I want 
is to get a job and enough money to 
get married. Then I am happy.” 

At Stella’s insistence, Kurt brought 
out his birth certificate and his iden- 
tity papers which gave a clear but 
sordid picture of his hectic life. He 
began in school at six and stayed long 
enough to finish the eighth grade. 
Then he went to a trade school, where 
he spent more than two years learn- 
ing to be a mechanic. 

He worked in various shops as an 
apprentice, but spent most of his time 
learning to tap dance. He worked up 
a routine good enough to get him a 
spot in a circus, and finally wound 
up in a show. But just as he was 
about to make a name for himself, the 
Nazis issued a decree that all able- 
bodied men must further the war ef- 
fort by working in industrial plants 
engaged in turning out war materials. 

With the attack on Poland and the 
outbreak of actual fighting, Kurt was 
rejected for military service—but was 
put in a work camp with Jews and 
political prisoners because of the cir- 
cumstances of his birth and color. He 
worked in the last camp for one year. 
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In January, 1945, he was free again 
and able to return to Augsburg. But 
he came home to find that the house 
he had lived in was a pile of rubble— 
and that his mother had been killed 
and buried in the ruins. Heart-broken, 
he left Augsburg and hitch-hiked to 
Munich because he had heard that the 
Americans had occupied the city. He 
had heard also that part of the Amer- 
ican army was colored. 

Hungry and tired and half-naked, 
Kurt finally found the Henry Caserne 
on the outskirts of Munich, where 
most of the colored troops in the area 
were stationed. He could’t speak En- 
lish, but an MP let him through the 
gate and sent him to the kitchen to . 
get something to eat. 

The mess sergeant took pity on him 
and gave him a job washing pots in 
the kitchen. He worked there for sev- 
eral months, building up his strength, 
and building up a wardrobe of cast- 
off GI garments, until he was taken 
on as a waiter at the Orlando (en- 
listed men’s) Club. The soldiers liked 
his dancing while he worked there, 
but when business fell off as soldiers 
went home or were transferred, Kurt 
was let go when the staff was cut. 

That was his last real job. At the 
German employment office, he has 
been getting the same answer for 
months: ‘Come back tomorrow.” Or 
sometimes they vary the routine by 
saying: “We'll let you know when 
we get something for you.” 

But a man must have streetcar fare 
to come back; and he must eat while 
he waits. It is not stretching the 
truth too far to say that Kurt Lang is 
actually starving te death—while the 
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U.S.A. is pouring millions of dollars | Germany for years to come. Where 

into Germany, helping the GYA _ the first World War produced only a 
(German Youth Organization), dis- handful, the last war has already pro- 
placed persons, and all others who duced several thousands. And as is 
suffered at the hands of the Nazis. always true for males in a minority, 
As I sat there listening to him talk — they will encounter deliberate plans 

in that stuffy room, I kept seeing aimed at their destruction. 
Kurt Lang as a symbol—a symbol Kurt Lang today is a living answer 

whose life may be a preview of what —the best answer—to the question a ( 

will be happening to thousands of lot of people keep asking, which is: i 

colored male Germans about twenty “What do you suppose will happen f 

years from now. . to all those colored babies born in t 

There will be many Kurt Langs in Germany?” $ 
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He Pinched A President P 

ULYSSES S. GRANT was the only president ever arrested dur- i 
ing his term of office. He loved fast horses, always had several 

in the White House stables, and had taken the highest mark for th 
hersemanship in his class at West Point. His record in the high 

jumps has never been equalled. ” 

One day he was driving a spirited team in Washington, exceeded a 

the speed limit, and was arrested by a colored policeman. The ce 

president put up a deposit of $20 but never appeared at the police in 

court and he highly commended the policeman for doing his duty. _ 


Don Smith, Peculiavities of the Presidents 
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» 2 MY BIGGEST BREAK a a 


BY WILLIAM GRANT STILL 


T CHRISTMAS time, most 
American children look for- 
ward to the gifts they will re- 

ceive and to the fun they will have, 
playing with those gifts. For the 
first fifteen years of my life, I shared 
that feeling whenever the holiday 
season approached. But the Christ- 
mas that came in 1911, when I was 
sixteen years old, brought me far 
more than toys and superficial enjoy- 
ment. It proved to be the first im- 
portant turning point in my life. 

It is true that I had been attracted 
to music before that. My parents 
had been musical and had imparted 
to me a love for the art. My mother 
had paid for my instruction on the 
violin and had encouraged my inter- 
est in other ways. 

Nonetheless, I was unprepared for 
the revelation brought to me by the 
Red Seal records of operatic music, 
some of the earliest ever made, that 
my stepfather brought to our house 
at that memorable Christmas of 1911. 
I listened, fascinated, to the new and 
glorious sounds that came out of the 
phonograph. Here, at last, was real 
music! ‘That music was the sort that 
I wanted to write. 

At that precise moment my 
thoughts turned to serious music— 
more particularly operatic music—for 
a career for myself. In my inno- 
cence, I thought it would be easy. I 
imagined that all I had to do would 


Fifth of a Series 
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be to write a good piece of music, 
and then everyone would honor and 
acclaim it. 

How wrong I was and how differ- 
ent the facts were when I faced them 
in life, it is possible to realize only 
now, when 38 years have intervened. 
I began then, with my small technical 
background, to write operas. I wrote 
many and discarded the majority of 
them as not being good enough. 
Three, written in later life, I kept. 

I tried hard to get an opera pro- 
duced, without success. Rejections 
simply made me the more determined, 
for I continued to write more and 
more operas without even the prom- 
ise of a hearing. Meanwhile, my 
symphonic, choral and other works 
were performed all over the world. I 
became known as a successful com- 
poser, but still couldn’t get my operas 
before the public. 

Finally in 1949, the opera, 
Troubled Island, was produced by 
the New York City Center of Music 
and Drama, under the direction of 
Laszlo Halasz. The enthusiastic ova- 
tion it won from the audience told 
me that my work had not been in 
vain. As I stood on the stage after 
the first performance, acknowledging 
the applause, I could not help but 
recall a boy of sixteen, 38 years ago, 
listening to new Red Seal records 
and nearly popping open in the ex- 
citement of a great discovery. 
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When Jack Johnson won the world’s heavyweight championship, x 
the ‘‘white hope” era of boxing was inaugurated to spread race hate lo 


through America and promote mediocre white boxers to undeserving fame 


THE PASSING a 
OF THE WHITE HOPES ; 


co 

fo 

BY JOHN LARDNER pr 

Reprinted from The New Yorker me 

he 

HE ADMINISTRATION of came an issue only when the scales ' 

Joe Louis as heavyweight cham- reached a hundred and seventy-five ‘ 
pion of the world, which began in pounds.) Even before Johnson sur- 
June, 1937, end ended in March, rendered the title to a portly Cau- i. 
1949, was not only the longest in  casian named Jess Willard, the ex- = 
boxing history but, taking it all in all, _ pression had started to lose its mean- ia 
one of the most popular with the ing and to become jargon among the . 
public. Soon after Louis won the title, people who worked it most busily— J. 4 
a few professional prizefight men commercial boxing men. One talent pa 


spoke of the need of finding a ‘‘white 
hope,” but this was only a good ex- 
ample of reflex, in the psychological 
sense of the word—"'a simple, in- 
herited method of response to a stim- 
ulus.” 

The term ‘‘white hope,” as used to 
describe an athlete of so-called Cau- 
casian background who might retrieve 
the heavyweight championship, for 
the honor of his race from a Negro 
incumbent, enjoyed its first and last 
real vogue when Jack Johnson was 
champion, from 1908 to 1915. (It 
was almost never applied outside the 
heavyweight division; race honor be- 


JOHN LARDNER is sports columnist 
for Newsweek. 


Part I—Reprinted By Permission. Copyright, 1949, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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‘services to a project for developing 


scout, Walter (Good-Time Charlie) 
Friedman, went to China to look for 
a white hope among the Chinese 
peasants. 

Twenty-two years passed between 
Johnson's defeat and the accession of 
the next Negro heavyweight cham- 
pion, Louis. What ‘white hope’ 
meant by then to the handful of pro- 
moters who revived the words from 
memory is best illustrated by the case 
of Jack Dempsey, a former white 
champion, who gave his name and 


white hopes to beat Louis. A friend 
visited Dempsey’s restaurant one day 
at the lunch hour. Dempsey pointed 
with a sweep of his arm to a herd of 
young boxers agraze in his rolling 
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acres of steaks and chops. ‘The best 
lot of white hopes ever collected,” he 

Looking them over, the friend 
aught sight of a dark Negro boy, 
cfopping sirloin at a center table. 

“How about that one?” he said. 
Dempsey slapped the visitor’s back in 
congratulation. ‘You got a good eye 
for fighters,” he said. ‘‘He’s the best 
prospect in the bunch.” 

To Dempsey, “my new white hope” 
meant the same thing as “my new 
heavyweight” or “my new tiger that 
fights Claffey in Newark next week.” 


SI In a short time, it became clear that 
the white population’s attitude 
FT toward Louis and race supremacy in 
* the ring did not justify the use of 
“ | ‘white hope” even as jargon, and it 
s fell out of currency. ‘ 

The last publicist to invoke the 
_ | idea—or, rather, to paraphrase it— 
: was the late Dr. Goebbels, when he 


billed Max Schmeling’s second fight 
with Louis, in 1938, as a mission to 
restore the championship to Aryan 
control. “Aryan’’ is a word with a 
narrower, trickier meaning than ‘‘Cau- 
asian,’ as the Doctor pointed out to 
Schmeling in a lecture about Schmel- 
ing’s partnership with a Caucasian 
but non-Aryan manager, Joe (Yussel 
the Muscle) Jacobs. Schmeling re- 
plied that without Jacobs’ American 
connections he could gain neither 
glory for his subdivision of the white 


ing 
nd nor large sums of money for him- 
lay «lf. As it turned out, he settled for 


the latter, after two minutes of an- 
guish at Louis’s hands. 

Louis, throughout his term in office, 
mmanded respect and admiration 
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from nearly all people, of all groups, 
who follow boxing closely, and from 
a good many people who do not. On 
retiring, he proposed a match between 
the two men who he considered best 
qualified to fight for his champion- 
ship—Ezzard Charles and Jersey Joe 
Walcott, both Negroes. 

Only one heavyweight champion 
before Louis had ever attempted such 
a gesture, and he was James J. Jeff- 
ries, a folk hero of very considerable 
proportions, who retired undefeated 
in 1905. Jeffries’ handpicked candi- 
dates were not the best men he could 
think of but the best white men he 
could think of. At the time, the dis- 
tinction was essential. The pigmen- 
tation of the heavyweight champion 
was a vital point with the public. 
When Johnson, one of four or five 
gifted Negro fighters whom Jeffries 
staunchly bypassed, laid hands on the 
championship three years afterward, 
the cries of outraged Caucasians were 
so poignant that Jeffries returned to 
action to try to salvage his honors. 
When he failed, the outcry became 
keener. Johnson, later on, would have 
been pleased to take his turn at the 
stately practice of naming men to 
fight to meet him or succeed him, but 
no one dreamed of permitting hima to 
do so. 

Probably the white-hope era of 
1908-15 would not have been exactly 
what it was if Louis had been cham- 
pion then instead of Johnson. John- 
son’s character had a strong influence 
on the temper of the time. He was 
much that Louis is not—haughty, ar- 
ticulate, stubborn, determined to ex- 
press his nature openly and to assert 
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all his rights in the face of prejudice. 
He irritated some people, including 
members of watch-and-ward societies, 
to such an extent that there may have 
been ground for his claim that he was 
railroaded into the Mann Act trial 
that caused him to flee the country in 
1912 and spend eight years abroad as 
a fugitive from justice. 

However, it’s likely that the mere 
fact of a Negro’s being champion, re- 
gardless of his tastes and tempera- 
ment, would: have produced some- 
thing of the same sort of reaction 
thirty or forty years ago. Considered 
in the light of advanced views today 
on race relations and tolerance, the 
country then was in a callow and 
bumptious state. 

The fundamental tenet of a good 
many anti-Johnsonites was that rule 
of the heavyweights by any Negro 
was a threat to civilization. This idea 
was developed mostly in saloon and 
street-corner talk, but it had sporadic 
support in newspapers, too—in large 
Northern cities as well as in the 
South. There was a distinct air of 
deadpan race patriotism in the Trib- 
une’s story (in its general-news col- 
umns) of the arrival of Jess Willard 
at Pennsylvania Station a few days 
after he won the championship rom 
Johnson, in Havana, in 1915. “Al- 
though a Negro quarter borders on 
Seventh Avenue,” wrete the Tribune 
reporter, in part, “not more than half 
a dozen Negroes were seen in the 
vicinity of the station all the evening. 
The few that sauntered past got a re- 
ception that caused them to hasten 
their steps.” 

Pseudo-physiology became fashion- 
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able while Johnson was champion, 
and a quantity of scientific and phil- 
osophical doctrine found its way into 
print. The purport of most of this 
was twofold: (1) that human intelli- 
gence increases in direct proportion to 
the amount of Caucasian blood and 
(2) that Negroes have thicker skulls 
than white men. (A sportswriter, 
quoting a learned authority, but not 
by name, put the average difference in 
skull thickness at one inch.) The 
bearing of these points on Johnson's 
case is obscure, since his chief asset 
in the ring was intelligence coupled 
with speed and an airtight defense, 
and almost no one ever hit him on the 
skull. 

The liveliest newspaper prose of 
the period appeared on the sports 
pages, which abounded in quotations 
from managers of white hopes. The 
managers were enjoying an unusual 
reputation for credibility, because the 
public was disposed to believe the 
best of every new white hope who 
came along and to accept each Cau- 
casian farm boy freshly severed from 
his father’s plow as a giant of 
strength and a boxing genius. Size 
was stressed whenever possible in the 
exploitation of white hopes; there 
were Willard, the Pottawatomie 
Giant; Jim Coffey, the Irish (or Ros- 
common) Giant; Carl Morris, the 
Sapulpa Giant; and Fred Fulton, the 
Giant of the North. 

A good proportion of the hopes 
were, in fact, bigger than Johnson, 
who, though he fought at weights 
ranging from a hundred and ninety- 
five to two hundred and _ twenty 
pounds, stood only a quarter of an 
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inch over six feet. Carl Morris, the 
Sapulpa (Oklahoma) Giant, who was 
born in Kentucky, of Irish-Cherokee 
ancestry, and prepared for his boxing 
career as a locomotive engit.ter on the 
Frisco line, in Oklahoma, was six feet 
four and weighed two hundred and 
forty pounds. Willard’s height was 
siX SIX. 

A piece about Morris in the Eve- 
ning Sun of August 29, 1911, when 
he was training in New Jersey for his 
first Eastern fight, with Jim Flynn, at 
the old Madison Square Garden, 
shows the low resistance to white 
hopes that prevailed. Flynn, a much 
smaller man, was moribund as a white 
hope, having previously been 
knocked out by Johnson. Morris had 
then been fighting less than a year. 
The Sun’s story filled two columns. 
It was accompanied by a photograph 
of Morris extending his arms full 
length (reach: eighty-four inches) 
and was surmounted by a six-part 
headline of alternating type, as fol- 
lows: 

A Wuite HoPE IN THE MAKING 
CarL Morris AND How HE TRAINS 
AT ALLENHURST 
AN UNusuAL MAN 
HE Is MIGHTY OF BoDy AND 
PLEASANT OF FACE 
Has A WIsE Mopesty 
Says HE Is Not ABLE TO BEAT 
JACK JOHNSON TODAY 

In describing the prodigy piece- 
mea] (except for his non-Caucasian 
Cherokee blood), the Sun said of 
Morris’s hands: “‘It.is easy to imagine 
one of them the head of some giant's 
dub. . . . It would be more pleasant 
to be kicked in the face by a cleated 
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football boot than to be struck by that 
hand.” Several months earlier, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer had carried a 
story, headed “MORRIS, WHITE MAN'S 
HOPE, IS THE SENSATION OF SAPUL- 
PA,” that told of Morris's impact on 
the town where he lived. Sapulpa, it 
said, had “gone wild over the big 
hope.” Strangers waiting for a change 
of train at the Frisco’s station there 
were taken to see him. Babies were 
named for him. Local boomers 
(boosters), who had formerly used 
letterheads reading, ‘Sapulpa, the 
metropolis of the great Oklahoma oil- 
and-gas belt,” now substituted the 
line “Sapulpa, home of Carl Morris, 
Oklahoma's hope of the white race.” 

The tale was repeated in the press 
of how Morris had happened to be- 
come a white hope. It-was a sudden, 
romantic decision. Coming into Sa- 
pulpa from a freight run on the eve- 
ning of July 4, 1910, Morris heard 
that Johnson had that day knocked 
out Jeffries, the bulwark of the race. 
Turning to the station telegrapher (as 
Casey Jones once turned to the fire- 
man), Movris said, “Then I'll quit 
this 1ob right here. I’m going to be 
a fighter and whip the Negro sure.” 
The Frisco line lost two employees 
that night, for the telegrapher, a man 
na’ d Bill Stone, quit his own job to 
ima’ .ge Morris. The Frisco, known 
formally as the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway, w2. a frustrated line, 
in the sense that it never got its rails 
even close to San Francisco, and 
Morris, its favorite alumnus, never 
got close to a match with Johnson. In 
September, 1911, two weeks after the 
Sun had spoken of his clublike hands, 
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Mortis was severely mangled by 
Flynn in ten rounds. He bled so pro- 
fusely that the referee, Charlie White, 
had to change shirts halfway through 
the fight. 

Morris, though disappointed, did 
not return to railroading. He lingered 
on in the boxing profession for a 
dozen years, inspiring headlines like 
“COFFEY MAKES PUNCHING BAG OF 
CARL MORRIS” and “MISKE SLAUGH- 
TERS BIG CARL MORRIS.” His long 
business career was made possible by 
the nonchalance and indifference to 
punishment of a series of managers, 
all of whom continued to advertise 
him, from habit, as a white hope. 

With one possible exception, 
whom I'll mention later on, the 
white-hope crusade did not produce 
great fighters. However, it teemed 
with talented managers, among them 
James J. Johnston, Billy McCarney, 
Tom O'Rourke, Harry Pollak, Dumb 
Dan Morgan, and Willus Britt. Once 
they saw that race redemption was 
being taken seriously by the news- 
papers and the public, these men 
leaped into the movement feet first. 
Some, like McCarney, who had a col- 
lege-bred imagination, preferred to 
prospect in mines, on farms, and in 
saloons for brand-new hopes—-the 
crude, unsmelted ore. In the heat of 
the search, well-muscled white boys 
more than six feet two inches tall 
weren't safe out of their mothers’ 
sight. 

Johnston made a specialty of im- 
porting white hopes from his native 
England and her dominions. 

The others were satisfied to work 
with the materials at hand, converting 
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their regular heavyweights, or even 
their light heavyweights or middle- 
weights, into white hopes overnight. 

Britt was a man saddened by a fam- 
ily betrayal. His brother Jimmy, a 
lightweight, whom he managed, had 
refused to rise from the ring floor one 
night when Willus shouted from the 
corner, “Get up, you unnatural son of 
a bitch! Have you no respect for my 
feelings ?”’ Recovering his spirits dur- 
ing the white-hope boom, Willus ac- 
quired Stanley Ketchel, a middle- 
weight, and eventually got a match 
for him with Johnson, who knocked 
him unconscious. 

Many of the fighters who now be- 
came white hopes had plodded about 
the prize ring for years with no 
thought of molesting the heavyweight 
champion, whomever he might be. 
Morgan, one of the few managers of 
that time who still survive, had an 
agile but peaceable boxer in his serv- 
ice named Battling Levinsky, whom 
he hurled into the ranks of the white 
hopes one day in the course of some 
angry shoptalk in a promoter's office. 
The gesture astonished Levinsky. ‘He 
couldn't knock your hat off, and he 
knew it,” says Morgan. ‘‘But it made 
my blood boil to hear those other fel- 
lows promoting those bums of 
theirs.” 

These managers, though inclined 
toward romance and downright po- 
etry in their advertising, were nearly 
all hardheaded enough in private, 
Morgan says, to appreciate the great 
unspoken irony of the campaign. The 
irony was that the four best fighters 
in Johnson's time as champion, apart 
from Johnson himiself, in all prob- 
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ability were Sam Langford, Joe Jean- 
nette, Sam McVey, and Harry Wills. 
They were all Negroes. They seldom 
fought white men, and when they did, 
it was almost always with a rigid 
docility, calculated to sustain friendly 
relations with promoters and thus 
prolong their careers. 

Johnson avoided them after he 
won the title; he once said, with un- 
usual modesty, when a match between 
him and Jeannette was proposed for a 
dull spring in Paris, in 1914, “On a 
good night, Joe is just liable to beat 
me or make it close, and what's the 
sense of that for the kind of money 
we'd draw?” 

Now and then, when circum- 
stances, such as a foreign setting or a 
friendly promoter, permitted, one of 
the four got an unrehearsed match 
with a white man. McVey knocked 
out a hope named Boer Rodel in one 
round and another, named Arthur 
Pelkey, in four. Langford knocked 
out Flynn, Bearcat McMahon, and a 
former sailor called Gunboat Smith. 

It is told of Langford’s fight with 
Flynn, in San Francisco, in 1908, that 
in the first round he jostled his op- 
ponent over to a point above the ring- 
side seat of a sportswriter named 
Walker, who had advised Flynn pub- 
lily beforehand to stop mixing with 
clowns like Langford and start taking 
himself seriously as a championship 
contender. ‘‘Here comes your cham- 
pion, Mr. Walker,’ Langford is re- 
ported to have said as he knocked 
Flynn into the writer's lap. 

It is indicative of the character of 
Johnson that he defied white-black 
conventions in the ring and managed, 
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by sheer stubbornness, to circumvent 
a phenomenon called ‘‘the color line” 
in winning the heavyweight cham- 
pionship. The color line was intro- 
duced in America by the first Ameri- 
can heavyweight champion of the 
world, John L. Sullivan, who refused 
to meet Peter Jackson, an eit 
boxer from the West Indies. 

For years, it was invoked by each 
succeeding champion, including Jeff- 
ries. Jeffries did box with one Negro, 
Hank Griffin, not long after he won 
the championship, but that was a 
four-round match, merely a sort of 
exhibition. As Jeffries’ reputation 
and dignity increased, he drew the 
line firmly. When he retired, un- 
beaten, he named a pair of relatively 
harmless Nordics—Marvin Hart and 
Jack Root—as the leading contenders 
for his title. Hart beat Root. Hart 
was then beaten, in 1906, by Noah 
Brusso, a Canadian, who boxed under 
the name of Tommy Burns. 

As champion, Burns was not a bad 
fighter for his weight, which was a 
hundred and seventy-five pounds, and 
his height, which was five feet seven. 
He whipped a number of Americans, 
after which he went abroad, dogged 
by johnson, who had challenged him 
in America and now challenged him 
in England and Ireland. Burns went 
to Australia. Johnson followed. Late 
in 1908, Burns agreed to fight John- 
son there, and the match was ar- 
ranged for December 26th, at Rush- 
cutter’s Bay, a suburb of Sydney. 

Burns, who today is a lay evangelist 
with a particularly unctuous turn of 
phrase, had a nasty tongue as a boxer 
and liked to needle his opponents. 
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He insulted Johnson freely in the 
ring, and Johnson, who enjoyed con- 
versation, replied in kind. Physically, 
it was a poor match. Johnson knocked 
Burns down in the first round, 
mauled him continually thereafter, 
and knocked him out in the four- 
teenth round. The new champion re- 
turned home a few weeks later, to 
find the boxing public and the press 
in the first stage of the racial blues. 

This was a comparatively quiet 
stage; it might be called the ace-in- 
the-hole period in white-hope affairs. 
It was felt that Johnson had obtained 
the championship in an underhanded 
way; that he would not be champion 
if Jeffries had remained active— 
which was certainly true, since Jeff- 
ries had always declined to fight him. 
With Jeffries still alive and healthy, 
people did not consider Johnson to be 
truly in possession of the title, or race 
prestige to be in real jeopardy. Jeff- 
ries would come back to beat Johnson 
if it turned out that no other white 
man could. 

The first white man to try was Vic- 
tor McLaglen, who later became a 
film star and the leader of McLaglen’s 
California Light Horse Troop, an in- 
dependent militia formed in the nine- 
teen-thirties to save the country*from 
revolution or foreign aggression. 

“T outboxed Jack Johnson with ease 
in my time,” I heard McLaglen say 
many years after the fight, but the of- 
ficial consensus was that Johnson won 
handily. Most of Johnson's victories 
as champion were handy but unvio- 
lent. He avoided scoring knockouts, 
as a rule, not out of kindliness but be- 
cause he simply liked to ‘keep order” 
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in the ring and demonstrate his de- 
fensive speed of hand and eye. 

An exception was his bout with the 
middleweight Ketchel, -in which 
Ketchel—perhaps on his own initia- 
tive, perhaps under instructions—at- 
tempted to knock Johnson out by sur- 
prise. It had been understood—by 
Johnson, at least—that the match was 
to be little more than an exhibition of 
sparring between a famous big man 
and a famous little man. When 
Ketchel (whom Philadelphia Jack 
O’Brien, a boxer noted for his dic- 
tion, once called “a tumultuously fe- 
rocious person’’) swung his right 
hand full force and knocked Johnson 
on his back, Johnson recognized the 
blow as sincere to the point of treach- 
ery. He was used to double crosses, 
and had had signal success in frus- 
trating them. Rising, he hit Ketchel 
in the face so hard that the middle- 
weight’s lips were impaled on his 
teeth. He was unconscious for an 
hour. 

This fight convinced everyone, in- 
cluding Jeffries, that Jeffries would 
have to come back to redeem his race's 
honor in person. The Jeffries-John- 
son fight took place in Reno, on July 
4, 1910. Jeffries was then thirty-five, 
three years older than Johnson. He 
was slow and rusty. But his emo 
tional appeal as a white avenger was 
such that the betting favored him at 
odds of ten to seven. William J. 
Muldoon, a body builder and sports 
sage, said that while Johnson was “a 
giant Hercules” in strength, Jeffries 
was certain to win, because of his in- 
centive. 

If radios had been in use, the bout 
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would probably have matched the 
Hooperatings of President Roosevelt 
and the second Louis-Walcott fight. 
As it was, motion pictures of the ac- 
tion had an enormous circulation, 
brought profits of more than three 
hundred thousand dollars to the fight- 
ers and the promoters, and produced 
enough street rioting between whites 
and Negroes to lead to the enactment, 
in 1912, of a federal law forbidding 
the interstate movement of fight 
movies and their importation into this 
country. (The law remained in effect 
for nearly twenty-five years.) John- 
son won the fight easily. He kept up 
a steady, teasing chatter, chopped 
away at Jeffries at his leisure, and 
knocked him out in the fifteenth 
round. That ended the first, calmer 
phase of the white-hope era—the we- 
still-got-Jeffries phase. From then 
on, things grew maudlin. 

If other strong white challengers 
had been available when Jeffries was 
beaten, perhaps the attacks on John- 
son's private life that followed would 
have been less intense. But his pro- 
fessional position seemed, for the 
time being, to be impregnable. A 
White Hope Tourney, the first of its 
kind, was run off in 1911 by Tom 
O'Rourke at the old National Sport- 
ing Club, on West Forty-fourth 
Street. It attracted a certain amount 
of new blood and was closely scouted 
by New York managers. 

A fair sample of the new blood, as 
things turned out, was a young man 
called Fred McKay, a brother of Vic- 
McKay was big and 
seemed fast. In the first round of his 
match with Sailor White, a veteran 
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club fighter, he moved with such 
classic style that every manager, train- 
er, and second in the house gathered 
around his corner for a better look. 
In the second round, McKay was 
knocked out by the first punch White 
landed on his chin. “You should 
have seen the boys fade away,’’ says 
Dan Morgan. “He had to carry his 
own pail to the dressing room when 
he came to.” The tourney was won 
by Al Palzer (who was killed by his 
father in a brawl three years later). 
Palzer, big but awkward, was so pat- 
ently not a sound hope that new tour- 
naments were straightway organized 
from scratch, with fresh material. 

Johnson himself visited O’Rourke’s 
tourney one evening. “Learning any- 
thing, Jack?” a sportswriter asked 
him during a bout between Sailor 
White and Arthur Pelkey. 

“I’m learning plenty,’ said John- 
son, laughing heartily. Johnson's 
open scorn for inferior artists con- 
tributed a good deal to the irritation 
of the anti-Johnsonites, but there was 
nothing they could do about it, since 
all the artists of the moment were in- 
ferior. 

The logical target was Johnson's 
private habits. His private habits 
were quite rational, to his own way 
of thinking, but somewhat florid. 
Like other champions, then and since, 
he opened a saloon after winning the 
title. His saloon—the Cabaret de 
Champion, in Chicago—was distin- 
guished chiefly by solid-silver cuspi- 
dors and what Johnson called “a 
priceless collection of great art from 
Europe.” 

He liked to drink, and took no 
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pains to conceal it. His drinking was 
apt to be deliberately picturesque—he 
sometimes sipped vintage wines or 
beer through a straw. 

Idiosyncrasies like these were neces- 
sary to the vision Johnson had of 
himself as a man of extraordinary 
ability and importance, who did 
everything in an extraordinary way. 
The vision accounts for many a rococo 
memoir in a book he produced, in 
1927, called Jack Johnson: In the 
Ring—and Out. Johnson wrote that 
before the Burns fight in Australia, 
on a bet, he chased a kangaroo (an 
animal reputed to have great speed 
and staying powers) until the kan- 
garoo, finding itself outclassed, 
dropped dead; that in France, in 
1914, a German spy tried to per- 
suade him to betray Allied secrets; 
that in Russia, in the same year, 
through a friend from Georgia 
(U.S.A.) who ran an amusement 
park in Moscow and had the Czar's 
confidence, he followed the private 
political correspondence of the Czar 
and the Kaiser; and that in London 
a Zeppelin spotted him in the white 
Benz he was driving through the 
streets (there is no doubt at all that 
Johnson drove a white Benz) and 
pursued him, zigzagging in the air to 
match his every move, until he 
reached the safety of his house. 

It seems to have been largely be- 
cause Johnson displayed his tastes and 
appetites frankly, and insisted that his 
privileges were equal to those of any 
white athlete, that he was denounced, 
from the time of the Jeffries fight on, 
in print, in pulpits, and in the meet- 
ings of uplift societies. (Several con- 


servative Negro clergymen joined in 
the outcry.) 

Before long, one of Johnson's 
frank tastes—for the company of 
white women—provided a working 
weapon against himself. After his 
first wife divorced him, he married a 
white woman from Brooklyn. She 
committed suicide in Chicago a short 
time later. In the fall of 1912, John- 
son was indicted by a Chicago federal 
jury for violation of the Mann Act; 
he was accused of transporting a 
white girl, Lucille Cameron, -across a 
state line for immoral purposes. Miss 
Cameron, who had been employed by 
Johnson as a secretary, sub- 
poenaed as the government's princi- 
pal witness, but she married Johnson 
before the trial and disqualified her- 
self from testifying. (This marriage 
lasted some years.) Johnson was con- 
victed anyway, on other testimony, 
and sentenced to a year and a day in 
prison. 

He always, then and afterward, de- 
nied his guilt. He suggested that he 
had been framed by a moral-welfare 
group, stimulated by church and 
newspaper criticism of him and the 
enmity of Miss Cameron's family. Be 
that as it may, there was a curious 
aspect of Johnson's feeling about dif- 
ferent kinds of women, he later ar- 
gued, that the public did not under- 
stand. “I didn’t court white women 
because I thought I was too good for 
the others, like they said,” he told me 
one day in the nineteen-thirties, when 
he was working as a sideshow attrac- 
tion at Hubert’s Museum, on West 
Forty-second Street, a few years be- 
fore he died in an automobile acci- 
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dent. “It was just that they treated 
me better. I never had a colored girl 
that didn’t two-time me.” 

After the trial, Johnson jumped his 
bail of fifteen thousand dollars and 
fled to Europe, by way of Montreal. 
His story was that he escaped from 
Chicago disguised as a member of a 
Negro baseball team, Foster’s Giants, 
which was booked to play in Canada. 
He remained a fugitive until 1920. 
The men who fought him in the in- 
terval had to go abroad to find him. 

At home, white heavyweights were 
more active than ever after Johnson’s 
flight. A new epithet, “white cham- 
pion of the world,” was invented by 
promoters, with the idea of providing 
“championship” bouts in America in 
Johnson's absence. The first “white 
champion” was Luther McCarty, 
from Driftwood Creek, Wild Horse 
Canton, Hitchcock County, Nebraska, 
who may well have been the best 
fighter of all the white hopes. It 
can’t be said for sure, because he was 
killed in the ring at the age of twenty- 
one. According to the boxing his- 
torian Nat Fleischer, “There is little 
doubt that had McCarty lived he 
would have won the title,” meaning 
Johnson’s all-color title. 

Thanks, perhaps, to McCarty’s 
death, he is the only white hope who 
leaves something to the imagination, 
and it seems proper that his manager 
should have been Billy McCarney, the 
most imaginative and romantic of the 
hope hunters. McCarney, who died 


last year, was an intensely educated 
fellow, known in boxing circles as the 
Professor. He was the youngest mem- 
ber and valedictorian of his class 
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(1890) at La Salle College, in Phila. 
delphia. After a few weeks of law 
school at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, he transferred his studies to a 
nearby race track and went on from 
there to be a bartender, fight man- 
ager, and all-round pitchman. 

He once managed Johnson briefly, 
before the Jeffries fight. Half an hour 
after retaining McCarney, Johnson 
telephoned him to ask for a hundred 
dollars. McCarney said he never ad- 
vanced money to fighters. ‘Then I 
have to tell you, Mr. Carney,” said 
Johnson regretfully, “that you're dis- 
charged.” 

McCarney’s next fighter of note 
was Jess Willard. He took Willard 
to Springfield, Missouri, for a match 
with a rugged Westerner named Joe 
Cox. In an early round, Willard 
seized the referee, Jimmy Bronson, 
and used him as a shield against Cox's 
blows. Bronson threatened to dis- 
qualify Willard, and the fighter left 
the ring, claiming a conspiracy in be- 
half of Cox. “I quit the big dog on 
the spot,’” McCarney said later. 

McCarty, who was nineteen when 
McCarney signed him up, was not as 
big as Willard, but he was quite large 
(six feet four, two hundred and five 
pounds), and fast for his size. In the 
first days of their association, the 
fighter and the manager more than 
once shared a Pullman berth. “He 
always slept on top of me,” McCarney 
once said. In the course of a swift 
rise through the heavyweight ranks, 
McCarty, fresh from a ranch and un- 
familiar with city sports pages, was 
often surprised to learn that some 
man he had just beaten, in Pittsburgh 
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or Joplin, was a big name in boxing 
and not a beginner like himself. 

Late in 1912, the most impressive 
white-hope tournament to date was 
launched in California. McCarty won 
it by knocking out three men of some 
reputation — Al Kaufmann, Jim 
Flynn, and Palzer, the New York 
tournament winner. Johnson had left 
the country by the time the outcome 
of the California tournament became 
known, and McCarty, on beating 
Palzer, was proclaimed “white cham- 
pion.” 

McCarney planned to take McCarty 
to Paris or London to fight Johnson. 
Meanwhile, he made a few minor 
matches for him in North America. 
The last of these was with the pro- 
fessionally insignificant Pelkey. The 
bout took place in 1913, at Calgary, 
Canada, on May 24th, which, being 
Queen Victoria's birth date, was a 
holiday there. In a clinch in the first 
round, Pelkey cuffed McCarty lightly 
on the side of the head with his left 
hand. McCarty fell to the floor. He 
died eight minutes later, of a brain 
hemorrhage. A coroner's jury found 
that the hemorrhage had not been 
caused by Pelkey’s blow, and attrib- 
uted it to a previous injury. 

The story has sometimes been told 
—though never, as far as I know, by 
an eye-witness—that McCarty had 
fallen from a horse a few days before 
the fight. McCarney often denied 
this, but offered no explanation in its 
place. McCarney went on to handle 
the affairs of other white hopes, in- 
cluding Carl Morris, the copious 
bleeder of Sapulpa. Years later, he 
was a partner of Joe Jacobs in the 
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management of Dr. Goebells’ Aryan 
hope, Schmeling. The partnership 
ended when McCarney hit Jacobs 
over the head with a plaster statuette 
of Schmeling during an office confer- 


ence. “That dissolved the partner- 
ship, though we remained friendly,” 
McCarney used to say. 

Luther McCarty’s “white cham- 
pionship” was held by Pelkey until 
he was knocked out in 1914, by Gun- 
boat Smith. Smith lost the title in 
London to Georges Carpentier, who 
was then a middleweight. The First 
World War began soon after that. 
Carpentier withdrew from boxing to 
serve in the French Army, and the 
“white championship” was never 
mentioned again, by Carpentier or 
anyone else. White hopes, however, 
as opposed to white champions, con- 
tinued to flourish in America. Wil- 
lard, who eventually defeated John- 
son, was only one—and by no means 
the most highly regarded—of a group 


of heavyweights who, from 1913 to 


1915, regularly challenged Johnson 
to fight them in Europe. 

It was the belief of most fighters 
and managers then that Johnson was 
vulnerable in either one of two ways. 
First, he might be drinking himself 
into a state of decay abroad. (This 
theory probably exaggerated his dis- 
sipations, and certainly it underrated 
his capacity.) Second, he might be 
willing to sell his title, as he needed 
money badly. He was also known to 
have been impressed by the rumor— 
unfounded, as it turned out—that he 
would be given a better legal deal at 
home if he surrendered the champion- 
ship before returning. 
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No doubt Caucasian supremacy 
would have been reéstablished sooner 
than it was if the white hopes and 
their managers had codperated better 
with each other. I have mentioned 
the late James J. Johnston as a man- 
ager who specialized in imported 
white hopes. One of his chattels was 
George (Boer) Rodel, a South Afri- 
can. Johnston advertised him as a 
Boer War hero, a stalwart of the siege 
of Ladysmith. (The records show 
that he was twelve when the siege 
took place.) Johnston got Rodel a 
mat i with Willard, in Milwaukee, 
in November, 1913. It happened 
that another fighter, John (Bull) 
Young, had died a few months be- 
fore from injuries suffered in a bout 
with Willard in California. Coming 
soon after the McCarty accident, this 
event had attracted wide publicity and 
involved Willard briefly in a second- 
degree murder charge. : 

Johnston diagnosed Willard’s state 
of mind in November as nervous. He 
paid him a quick visit in his dressing 
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room before the Rodel bout. “Jess,” 
s2i< Johnston, “‘there’s something I 
think you ought to know for your 
own good. My Boer has got a very 
weak heart. A real good punch might 
kill him. You do what you like about 
it, but remember there’s a lot of tall 
trees around here for lynching a fel- 
low that’s killed two men in a row.” 

Willard’s behavior in the fight was 
a model of tenderness. He might 
have been Rodel’s mother. Rodel 
lasted the full ten rounds, which 
meant under the boxing rules of that 
time and place that there could be 
no decision. Willard learned later 
that he had been hoodwinked. In 
subsequent fights, he knocked out 
Rodel twice. ‘“That shows you the 
kind of fighter my Boer was,” Johns- 
ton used to say. “Even Willard could 
lick him when he knew it was his 
chin that was weak, not his heart. 
But I postponed Jess’s Havana fight 
for the championship a year, the big 
neurotic.” 


A VERY nice old lady, had a few words to say to her colored 


granddaughter. 


“My dear,’’ said the old lady, ‘I wish you would do something 


for me. 


I wish you would promise me never to use two words. 


One is swell and the other is lousy. Would you promise me that?” 
“Why, sure, Granny,” said the girl. “What are the words?” 
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URING WORLD WAR II many airstrips were set up by 

the Allies in the middle of Africa as stopping places en 

route to the Middle East. The commanders knew a great deal 
about flying but very little about the native people. 

One hot day, airmen were surprised to see a small crowd 
gathered around one of their big transport planes. In the shade 
of an aircraft wing, a native woman was giving birth to a child 
‘while the crowd watched. The pilots were quite impressed 
and passed the hat to take up a collection for the woman. They 
presented the money to her as soon as her baby was born. 

Next day no less than three women came to give birth to 
their children under the wings of big planes in the hope of get- 
ting the same gift. Thereupon the commanding officer with all 
the dignity of typical brass gave orders that ‘such practices shall 


cease forthwith.” 
John Stevens 


OMPLETING an African swing, an English fashion designer 
states that missionaries are doing “a wizard job for the 
world’s textile manufacturers.” 

In preaching modesty, they are. converting 500,000 Africans 
annually to the use of clothing in place of banana leaves. 

What is more, they are campaigning assiduously for the 
Mother Hubbard type of costume that requires three times as 
much material as normal dresses. 

“Ten thousand high-pressure textile salesmen from Man- 
chester or New England couldn't be doing a better job,” states 


Esterre Erland. 
Arme Hill, Chicago Daily News 


MISSIONARY was preaching in a remote African jungle 
when he was captured by a skeptical cannibal chief. To 
his astonishment, he was not eaten, but was allowed to go free, 
on condition that he carry a small sealed packet to a neighboring 


mountain chief. 


So grateful was the missionary that when he encountered a 
party of American explorers he refused to accompany them to 
safer territory. He vowed that he would deliver the sealed 


packet as promised. 


But the chief of the expedition asked to see the packet and 
opened it. It contained some fragrant herbs, together with this 
brief message: ‘The bearer will be delicious with these.” 


Wall Street Journal 
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Negro author beards Klan chieftain 
in his Georgia lair and finds out 


the how, why and wherefore of his thinking 


I MET THE GRAND DRAGON 


BY ROI OTTLEY 


Reprinted from The Nation 


" HERE ain’t a nigger that’s the 

equal of a white man,” declared 

Dr. Samuel J. Green, Grand 
Dragon of the Ku Klux Klan. He re- 
peated his statement as a question. 
His manner was belligerent as he gave 
me a cold, blue, brittle stare. He 
clearly indicated what he expected of 
the Negro before him. He watched 
my lips carefully. 

“I most emphatically do believe a 
Negro is the equal of a white man,” 
I replied. 

The Klan chieftain was visibly 
shaken. He was not accustomed to 
having his view of the Negro’s status 
challenged, much less opposed, by a 
Negro. This exchange began my in- 
terview with the most notorious 
enemy of the Negro, and indeed of 
progress, in the United States. The 
interview went on for two and a half 
hours. What should have been a con- 
versation turned into an argument, be- 
cause Dr. Green insisted on noisily 
defending “white supremacy.” 

I had walked into Green's office 
in the business section of Atlanta by 


ROI OTTLEY is the author of New 
World A’Coming and Black Odyssey. 
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appointment. I hoped to discover 
what sort of charlatan was operating 
this race-ridden organization which 
hoodwinked poor whites and terror- 
ized Negroes. As I entered, I was 
surprised by his striking resemblance 
to Adolf Hitler. Besides sharing the 
Nazi leader's racial philosophy, the 
Grand Dragon had the same absurd 
brush-like mustache, watery blue eyes, 
slight frame, high-pitched voice, and 
dictatorial manner. 

Eleven men wearing police uni- 
forms were paying their Klan dues 
when I opened the door. They eyed 
me suspiciously until Green ordered 
me to be seated in a rickety chair 
next to a water-cooler which bore a 
big sign reading, “For Whites Only.” 
When he had finished collecting the 
Klansmen’s money, a process he 
seemed to drag out in order to make 
me wait, he invited me into his pri- 
vate office—a dentist's operating room 
adjoining a lobby. Away from the 
critical eyes of his “hooded hood- 
lums” his manner changed percepti- 
bly and he became more civil. I al- 
most expected him to bring out the 
mint juleps. But throughout our talk 
he referred to Negroes as ‘‘niggers” 
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or ‘“‘darkies.” He did not address 
me as “Mister.” Actually he talked 
at me—as white people do with Ne- 
grtoes when they want to avoid using 
ordinary titles of respect. He frankly 
refused to have his picture taken with 
me, explaining almost apologetically 
that “white people might misunder- 
stand.” What he meant was that his 
fellow-Klansmen might frown upon 
such social truck with a Negro. 

I soon learned that ‘Doc’ Green is 
a primitive fanatic, without the slight- 
est knowledge of affairs beyond his 
neighborhood, though he had a pro- 
fessional education. He sounded as 
ignorant as the lowliest redneck. Per- 
haps he conveniently refuses to ack- 
nowledge anything that happens be- 
yond the borders of Georgia. In any 
case he knew nothing about Dr. Ralph 
Bunche, who has won an international 
reputation for his brilliant work as 
United Nations mediator in the Arab- 
Jewish conflict. When I asked him if 
Dr. Bunche wasn’t proof enough of 
the Negro’s equality when given an 
opportunity to develop his talents 
and show his competence, the leader 
of the Klan answered, “I ain’t never 
met that nigger.” 

I told the Grand Dragon that his 
theory of Negro inferiority was.old 
hat. I said that scientific thought had 
long ago exploded his racial theories, 
that today the whole weight of world 
opinion was opposed to his ideas. 
“T'm still living in Georgia, no matter 
what the world and science thinks,” 
he said. 

Dr. Green was unmoved when I 
said that the Ku Klux Klan had given 
the United States much bad publicity 


abroad, and had even made peopie in 
other countries question the sincerity 
of America’s support of democracy. 
He didn’t seem to care that the Klan 
is considered America’s chief fascist 
organization. “You'll never get me 
to recognize a Chinaman, a Jap, ora 
nigger as my equal,” he declared 
somewhat heatedly. “‘It’s all right to 
give money to those fleabitten coun- 
tries to get them on their feet, but we 
don’t want none of their ideas.” 

At one stage he proudly claimed 
Scotch-Irish descent and I used this 
to drive in a point. He had insisted 


the whice man was superior because 


he had a longer heritage of culture 
than the Negro. I told him that in 
London I had heard an Englishman 
call an Irishman inferior on the same 
grounds. “Dec” Green quickly 
amended his parentage. He ex- 
plained that he was not “quite ex- 
actly’ Irish in descent, but really 
Scotch. 

Under a deluge of facts he fell back 
on the Bible as the source of his racial 
theories. He declared the Klan was a 
Christian movement which did not 
preach hate but based its program on 
the eleventh chapter of Genesis, 
which, according to his interpretation, 
reveals that God segregated the races. 
“If God wanted us all to be equal,” 
he said firmly, ‘He would have made 
all people white men.” 

Now Klansman Green got down 
to curbstone conversation. He was 
immensely tickled by a story he told 
about an “‘ole darky” who got strand- 
ed in Chicago. The Negro accosted 
him in the Loop, addressing him as 
“yo’ all good white folks,”’ and com- 
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plained that he hadn't eaten for days, 
“cause white folks in Chicago will 
let you come in the front door, but 
won't feed you in either the back or 
front.” Southerner Green rose to the 
emergency, especially when he dis- 
covered that the Negro was “one of 
ole Bradley's niggers.” He collected 
twenty-odd dollars from friends, then 
he took the Negro by the hand, fed 
him “at one of them places where 
white folks and niggers kin eat,” es- 
corted him to the railway station, 
bought him a ticket, and gave the con- 
ductor strict instructions “not to let 
this nigger off the train till he reaches 
Augusta, Georgia.” 

Green made a point of imitating 
the Negro’s dialect in telling the story, 
explaining that “the ole darky talked 
real nigger talk.’’ But I must confess 
I could detect little difference between 
the dialect of the Negro and his own 
broad Southern drawl. It would per- 
haps shock him to be told that he 
talks exactly like a blackface co- 
median. 

Expansively Green offered his opin- 
ions about the crucial issues facing the 


' South today. He declared he believed 


in equal education, equal housing, 
and equal recreational facilities for 
the Negro, within the Negro com- 
munity, but that as a humanitarian he 
couldn't advocate these things openly, 
since for him to do so, in view of 
the “prejudice against the Klan,” 
would be to give them the kiss of 
death. He conceded that the Negro 
had a right to vote in general elec- 
tions but not in “white primaries.” 
He offered a unique solution for the 
mounting problems connected with 
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Negroes moving into so-called white 
neighborhoods, a trend which is the 
chief source of racial tensions in At- 
Janta today. He said white families 
should be systematically moved from 
the areas surrounding Negro slums 
and Negroes moved into the houses 
abandoned by the whites. But he was 
unable to say where the boundary be- 
tween whites and Negroes should be- 
gin or end. He speculated on the 
possibility of corralling all Negroes 
into one big section. 

The Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux 
Klan is worried about the increasing 
number of marriages between whites 
and Negroes in the North. While he 
was in Chicago he saw a white girl 
with a brownskin child—a dreadful 
memory, to judge by his expression 
when he related the incident. He 
was very firm that “it ain't gonna 
happen in Georgia.” He felt, too, 
that stricter laws should be enacted 
to define a Negro; too many Negroes 
are passing as white persons. He also 
wants something done about white 
women passing as Negroes. Recently 
he stopped by to inquire about the 
sick child of a Negro handyman, and 
a blond woman opened the door, with 
two blond children about her feet. 
He wasn't sure if she was white or 
Negro—and something has to be 
done about such situations. 

Green wants Negroes to believe 
that he is just a kindly old gentleman 
who desires nothing more than to see 
his Negroes happy. He told me how 
he had given an old Negro Mammy 
a chicken for Christmas. He was hurt 
by the behavior of Dr. Benjamin 
Mays, president of Morehouse Col- 
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lege in Atlanta. A few months ago 
Morehouse College launched a fund- 
raising drive. To show his good-will 
Green sent Dr. Mays his personal 
check for $10. The Negro president 
promptly returned the check with the 
brief explanation that the Grand 
Dragon’s money was “unacceptable 
to Morehouse College.’ For fear I 
might think him a liar Green pro- 
duced the check and note. ‘Doesn't 
that prove niggers are prejudiced?” 
he asked plaintively. 

“Doc’’ Green is a museum picce. 


Gentlemen Of The Press 


He still regards Georgia as his per- 
sonal plantation, but he unwittingly 
offered evidence that the Ku Klux 
Klan is out of step with many peo- 
ple in the South today. I asked him, 
“Why do members of the Klan wear 
disguises?’ He replied with remark- 
able candor, “So many people are 
prejudiced against the Klan these 
days that members are afraid they'll 
lose their jobs, their influence in pub- 
lic affairs, or otherwise be penalized 
if they are recognized.” 


Copyright, The Nation (July 2, 1949) 


WASHINGTON'S National Press Club announced an important 
event: it had scheduled a private screening of Home of the Srave, 
Hollywood's first picture attacking anti-Negto prejudice. The 
Press Club urged members to “see this production (because it) has 
something important to say on one of the most important problems 


of our day.” 


What the invitation did not need to say was that 


only whites will be welcome; the Press Club bars Negroes from 
its club rooms and from membership. 


Time 
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DICKENS 


rT HEN we reach Baltimore 
W we are in the regions of 
slavery. It exists there in 
its least shocking and most mitigated 
form; but there it is. On that place, 
and all through the South there is a 
dull gloomy cloud on which the very 
word seems written. I shall be able 
to say one of these days that I ac- 
cepted no public mark of respect in 
any place where slavery was—and 
that’s something.” 

Thus wrote a famous Englishman 
in 1842 to his friend and authorized 
biographer, John Forster. Later, hav- 
ing reached Baltimore, the British 
visitor added: 

“We stopped to dine in Baltimore, 
and being now in Maryland were 
waited upon by slaves. The sensation 
of exacting service from any human 
(features who are being bought and 
wld, and being, for a time, a party to 


their condition is not an enviable one. 
Though I was with respect to slavery 
a innocent man, its presence filled 
me with a sense of shame and self-re- 
proach.”” 


MARK HARRIS is author of a novel, 
Trumpet To The World. 
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Famed English novelist, often accused of anti-Semitism, 
was bitter foe of slavery and racism that he witnessed during Southern tour 


IN DIXIE 


BY MARK HARRIS 


The writer was Charles Dickens, 
creator of many of the world’s most 
enduring and memorable heroes and 
villains of fiction, the man who gave 
us David Copperfield and Oliver 
Twist, the eternally optimistic Micaw- 
ber, Scrooge and A Christmas Carol, 
Great Expectations, A Tale of Two 
Cities, Little Dorritt, Sam Pickwick, 
Nicholas Nickleby—and Fagin. 

It is Fagin, whose life's occupation 
is to teach young boys to be first-rate 
pickpockets, who has gotten Mr. 
Dickens into a good deal of trouble 
recently. 

Fagin, as all readers of Oliver Twist 
are aware, is a Jew. He is about as 
mean as an individual can get, a man 
without a soul. 

As such he has been portrayed in a 
motion picture recently scheduled for 
exhibition in United States cities, in 
London and in Berlin. Everywhere, 
however, numerous groups engaged 
in combating anti-Semitism have 
strenuously objected to showings of 
the film. In Berlin, where less than 
a decade ago anti-Semitism reached 
its most violent in history, opposition 
was bitterest. Jews and non-Jewish 
democrats in many places felt that a 
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film featuring a Jew who fits the 
ancient and unjust stereotype (‘Jews 
are miserly, ugly, penurious, crafty,” 
etc.) can only feed the fires of anti- 
group hatreds. 

In many ways these groups are cor- 
rect, but the total effect created is one 
that smears the name of a man who 
-was not only one of the most enter- 
taining writers of all time (Tolstoy 
ranked him above Shakespeare), but 
who also used his able pen as a weap- 
on in the fight for democracy. 

Although an Englishman, he took 
part in the American struggle, too, 
and his observations and pronounce- 
ments on the quesiion of the Negro 
in America did much to shape public 
opinion on the issue and to advance 
the cause of the American man and 
woman of color. 

In 1842 he made his first visit to 
the United States. He was well-re- 
ceived; he also made a number of 
American enemies, more than a few 
of these in the South through which 
he traveled. His journey carried him 
to Baltimore, Washington and Rich- 
mond, then west to St. Louis. Let's 
pick him up again at Baltimore: 

It was the first slave-city he had 
seen, and he remained but briefly, 
moving on with a bad taste in -his 
mouth, uneasy with “shame and self- 
reproach.” 

All Dickens could remember of 
Baltimore was the spectre of slavery, 
and as he rode, sad and depressed, 


between Baltimore and Washington, 


he recorded the heavy heart with 
which he approached a second slave- 
city: “I dislike the very name of 
Washington—meaning the place, not 


the man—and am repelled by the 
mere thought of approaching it.” 

Nevertheless, taking a deep breath, 
he entered Washington, here to be 
struck with the irony of the fact that 
the capital city of the American de- 
mocracy had yet to adopt a demo- 
cratic way of life. After attending a 
session of Congress he wrote bitterly: 

“It was but a week since an old 
man stood for days upon his trial be- 
fore this very body, charged with hav- 
ing dared to assert the infamy of that 
traffic which has for its accursed mer- 
chandise men and women and their 
unborn children. Yes. And publicly 
exhibited in this same city all the 
while, gilded, framed and _ glazed, 
hung up for general admiration, 
sho vn to strangers not with shame 
but with pride, its face not turned 
towards the wall, itself not taken 
down and burned, the Unanimous 
Declaration of the Thirteen United 
States of America, which solemnly 
declares that All Men Are Created 
Equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with the Inalienable Rights of 
Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness. 

“His was a grave offense indeed; 
years before he had risen up and said, 
‘A gang of male and female slaves, 
for sale, warranted to breed like cat- 
tle, linked to each other by iron fet- 
ters, are passing now along the open 
street beneath the windows of your 
Temple of Equality! Look!’ But there 
are many kinds of hunters engaged in 
the Pursuit of Happiness, and they go 
variously armed. It is the Inalienable 
Right of some of them to take the 
field after their happiness, equipped 
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with cat and cartwhip, stocks and 
iron collar and to shout their view 
halloa! (always in praise of Liberty) 
to the music of clanking chains and 
bloody stripes.” 

In Washington Dickens spoke with 
Americans of all sorts, upon all sub- 
jects ranging from the then-burning 
question of international copyrights 
and the American prison system 
Dickens found so inhumane, to the 
old-fashioned American habit of spit- 
ting—into a spittoon if one was 
handy, if not, upon the carpet. He 
also talked, of course. about slavery: 

“It is all very well to say: be silent 
on the subject. They won't let you be 
silent.. They wz// ask you what you 
think of it, and w// expatiate on slav- 
ery as if it were one of the great bless- 
ings of mankind. ‘It’s not the inter- 
est of a man to use his slaves ill,’ said 
a harsh, bad-looking man to me the 
other day. I told him quietly that 
every candid man must admit that 
even a slave might be happy enough 
with a good master, but all human be- 
ings knew that bad masters, cruel 
masters, and masters who disgraced 
the form they bore, were matters of 
experience and history. Their exist- 
ence was as undisputed as that of 
slaves themselves. He was a little 
taken aback by this and asked me if 
I believed in the Bible. Yes, I said, 
but if any man could prove to me that 
it sanctioned slavery, I would place no 
further credence in it.” 

Between cities, too, Dickens felt a 
vast discomfort. Flabbergasted, he 
teported on a sign he saw posted on a 
bridge that crossed a small stream 
south of Washington: “There is a 
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notice against fast driving over it, as 
it is rotten and crazy. Penalty—for 
whites, five dollars; for slaves, fifteen 
stripes.’ No wonder that afterward, 
when leaving the south, he was to 
write: “My heart is lightened as if 
a great load had been taken from it, 
when I think that we are turning our 
backs on this accursed and detested 
system. I really don’t think I could 
have borne it any longer.” 

As he moved south to Richmond 
he said he continued to feel the 
“gloom and dejection” that existed 
wherever slavery was a legal institu- 
tion. It is safe to guess that his 
spirits did not pick up any when he 
arrived at the city which was later to 
be the Confederate capital. In the 
following passage he tells of his train 
trip to Richmond and of a visit he 
made to a typical factory: 

“In the Negro car belonging to 
the train in which we made this 
journey were a mother and her chil- 
dren who had just been purchased, 
the husband and father being left be- 
hind with their old owner. The chil- 
dren cried the whole way and the 
mother was misery’s picture. The 
champion of Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness who bought 
them rode in the same train; and 
every time we stopped, got down 
to see that they were safe. The black’ 
in Sinbad’s Travels with one eye in 
the middle of his forehead was na- 
ture’s aristocrat, compared with this 
white gentleman. . . . 

“T saw in this place a tobacco manu- 
factory where the workmen were all 
slaves. All the tobacco dealt with 
was in course of manufacture for 
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round; but jostling its handsome resi- 


chewing; and one would have felt 
there was enough in that storehouse 
to fill even the comprehensive jaws 
of America. 

“Many of the workmen appeared 
to be strong men, and it is hardly 
necessary to add that they were all 
working quietly, then. After two 
o'clock in the day they are allowed 
to sing, a certain number at a time. 
The hour striking while I was there, 
some twenty sang a hymn in parts, 
and sang it by no means ill; pursuing 
their work meanwhile. A bell rang 
as I was about to leave, and they all 
poured into a building on the op- 
posite side of the street to dinner. I 
said several times that I should like 
to see them at their meal; but as the 
gentleman to whom I mentioned this 
desire appeared to be suddenly taken 
rather deaf, I did not pursue the re- 
quest. 

“On the following day I went 
down with the owner of the estate to 
‘the quarter,’ as that part in which 
the slaves live is called. I was not in- 
vited to enter into any of the huts. 
All I saw of them was that they were 
very crazy, wretched cabins. The 
planter’s house was an airy, rustic 
dwelling. The day was warm but a 
shady coolness rustled through the 
rooms. Before the windows there 
was an open piazza where, in the hot 
weather, they sling hammocks and 
drink and doze luxuriously.” (‘““They”’ 
of course refers to the planter, his 
guests and family, not slaves.) And 
then a final word upon the South as 
a whole: 

“Nature smiles upon the country 
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dences, like slavery itself going hand 
in hand with lofty virtues, are de- 
plorable tenements, fences unre- 
paired, walls crumbling into ruinous 
heaps. These are remembered with 
depressing influence. 

“To those who are happily unac- 
customed to them, the countenances 
in the streets and laboring places, too, 
are shocking. The darkness—not of 
skin, but mind—meets the stranger's 
eye at every turn. 

“T left the last of them behind me ) 
in the person of a wretched drudge 
who, after running to and fro all day | 
till midnight, and moping in his 
stealthy winks of sleep upon the § , 
stairs between-whiles, was washing 
the dark passages at four in the ‘ 
morning. I went upon my way witha t 
grateful heart that I was not doomed 
to live where slavery was, and had 
never had my senses blunted to its fg 
wrongs and horrors in a slave-rocked 
cradle.” w 

St. Louis, then a frontier city was d 
next on Dickens’ itinerary. He J y 
reached it via Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, happily expecting that the 


American frontier spirit, about which ja 
he had heard and read so much, § 9, 
would prevail in its democratic full- Jp 
ness. But St. Louis, then as now § p, 
more Dixiefied than Westernized, 
greeted him with the same old ques- ip, 
tion: mi 
“A certain Judge in St. Louis went i 
so far yesterday that I fell upon him pg} 
and told him a piece of my mind. | 
said that I was very averse to speaking 
on the subject: but when he pitied 
our English ignorance of the truths 
of slavery I reminded him that we 
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were much more competent to judge 
of its horror than he who had been 
brought up in the midst of it. I said 
that men who spoke of it as a bless- 
ing, as a matter of course, as a state of 
things to be desired, were out of the 
pale of reason; and that for them to 
speak of ignorance or prejudice was 
an absurdity too ridiculous.” 

Dickens is horrified to hear that 
“it is not six years since a slave in 
this very same city of St. Louis was 
burned alive ... This, I say, was done 
within six years in broad day ... in 
broad day by a mob... and not a 
hair on the head of one of these men 
has been hurt to this day.” Dickens 
brings his American Notes to a close 
with reprints of scores of items from 
the American press. Most of these 
are advertisements inserted by mas- 
ters whose slaves have run away. He 
does so, he says, so that the reader 
may know that the resulting picture 
of mistreatment of slaves “is not 
drawn by lying abolitionists, but by 
their own truthful masters.” A typi- 
cal ad reads like this: 

“Ran away from the plantation of 
James Surgette, the following’ Ne- 
groes: Randal, has one ear cropped; 
Bob, has lost one eye; Kentucky Tom, 
has one jaw broken; the wench Mary, 
has a cut on the left arm, a scar on 
the shoulder, and two upper teeth 
missing.” 

Dickens hoped that his extensive 
publication of slaves-lost ads would 


stir up an indignant public opinion 
both in the United States and else- 
where. No single American issue— 
not even the fact that Dickens’ works 
were being published widely in the 
United States without payment of 
royalties—-found Dickens so enraged 
and so partisan. It was to public 
opinion that he addressed his bitter 
demand that slavery be abolished. At 
the same time he attacks the evil at 
its economic roots: 

“Cash for Negroes! Cash for 
Negroes’,” he writes scornfully, quot- 
ting the “advertisements in great 
capitals down the long columns of 
the crowded journals.” And he con- 
cludes: ‘“‘It is to be feared that this 
injustice is inseparable from the state 
of things with which humanity and 
truth are called upon to deal. Slav- 
ery is not the whit more endurable 
because some hearts are to be found 
which can partially resist its harden- 
ing influences. Nor can the indig- 
nant tide of honest wrath stand still.” 

Charles Dickens was a part of that 
tide. If, at one point, he gave the 
literary world a Fagin—an odious 
Jew—he may well defend himself by 
pointing out that he gave the world 
many Protestant Englishmen as un- 
pleasant to view as Fagin. And he 
gave to posterity an untold number 
of old-fashioned American villains, 
few if any of them Jews: the men 
who perpetuated slavery. 
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460—BLACK LIBERATOR by StepHEN ALEXIS (Macmillan $5). From 
the pen of the former Haitian envoy to Britain has come one of the best docu- 
mented, most complete biographies of the man who was probably the greatest 
Negro historical figure of all time—Toussaint Louverture. Not only is this new 
study of the man who thwarted Napoleon's plans to conquer the New World 
a revelation of the history of Haiti but also as exciting and colorful reading 
as can be found in any romantic historical novel. It should take a foremost 
place on every Negro’s bookshelf. 


461—THE AMERICAN SOLDIER (Princeton University Press $13.50). This 
remarkable two-volume study of the thinking of Gls before, during and after 
World War I is the result of a wartime project sponsored by the War Depart. 
ment and later financed by the Carnegie Corporation. It endeavors to answer 
many hitherto untold aspects of the whys and wherefores of why men fight and 
their attitudes toward combat. A large chapter is devoted to the Negro soldier 
and his special Jim Crow problems. Although highly technical at time, these 
studies will be invaluable for years to come in assessing the character of mod- 
ern youth and their approach to war. 


462——THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP by Nat FuriscHer (Putnam 
$4.50). The editor of Ring Magazine, known to many as “Mr. Boxing’’ be- 
cause of his longtime position as dean of boxing writers, has set down the 


history of the heavyweight division in this engrossing book. It is noteworthy , 
that in rating the champs, Fleischer puts down Jack Johnson as “the greatest ‘ 
of them all.’’ It is a mighty tribute coming from him. There is a very good ’ 
chapter also about Joe Louis, to whom Fleischer makes a low bow. ‘ 
464—_THE NEGRO HANDBOOK cdited by FLorENCE Murray (Macmillan tt 
$5). The amazing lack of easy-to-reach facts about the Negro in the U. S. has 
always been self-evident to any scholar or even schoolboy delving into Negro a 
life. For some years now The Negro Handbook and Tuskegee’s Negro Year: 
book have attempted to fill the void. Neither has done a very good job, both 
being incomplete and often inaccurate in facts. However, this new Murray 
edition is perhaps the best job she’s done to date in assembling data for a kind 
of Negro World Almanac. It’s a big improvement over past volumes. 
465—THE STORY OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY by Stirtey GraHam (Messner 
$2.75). Another in the series of biographies written by Miss Graham, this 
newest work concerns the often-neglected story of the remarkable Negro 
slave girl who became one of the leading poets of the American Revolution. 
Written more or less with juvenile audiences in mind, the biography is far 
above the standards of most books for younger readers and will certainly be | 
of top interest to adult readers as well for its engrossing tale about one of the 


most exciting Negro figures in U. S. history. 
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446—PATTERNS OF ANTI-DEMOCRATIC THOUGHT by Davin Sprrz (Macmil- 
lan $4.50). In scholarly fashion, an Ohio State professor has ripped apart 
a flock of isms in this solid volume that concentrates its fire on anti-demo- 
cratic thinking ranging from Dixie racism to native fascism of the Law- 
rence Dennis school. Ex-Armyman Spitz has done a thorough job in crack- 
ing down the arguments of those who deride and belittle the common man. 


450—HIS HUMAN MAJESTY by Kay Boye (Whittlesey $3). Set in the 
mountains of Colorado and using as a cast some of the remarkable char- 
acters who were in the ski troops during the war, popular novelist Kay 
Boyle has turned out a strange story that is much sturdier on people than 
on plot. The book captures beautifully some of the wierd, unusual people 
who fought the war on skis. Miss Boyle has especially done a beautiful job 
in setting down the play of different nationalities trying to work together 
in a common cause. ; 


451—NINETEEN EIGHTY-FOUR by Grorce OrweLt (Harcourt Brace $3). 
Once again George Orwell has unleashed a powerful blast against totali- 
tarianism with a novel that attempts to look into a future dominated by the 
State. Better than his previous Animal Farm, this new book has the benefit 
of providing readers with a crystal ball, a technique that's always appealing. 
Sometimes going a bit too far in his fantasy, Orwell spoils the reality of his 


imaginary journey into tomorrow. 


447—GO FIGHT CITY HALL by Erte: Rosenserc (Simon & Schuster $2.50). 
What Arthur Kober did for the Bronx and the borsht circuit in his sordid 
tales of his assorted relatives in those surroundings, Ethel Rosenberg is 
doing for Brooklyn in these humorous, entirely unoffensive yarns about 
Jewish folks in that borough. It’s all very folksy stuff for a light evening’s 
hilarious reading. 


466-—SHADOW OF A HERO by ALLAN Curase (Little, Brown $3). This is 
another one of those inevitable tales about the crusading newspaperman ex- 
posing men in high places in the course of a fantastic melodrama, which is 
certainly tense and taut stuff even if slightly unbelievable. Author Chase has 
wrapped up his social-content package in a nice plot but somehow neither the 
trimmings nor the original premise quite come off. 


‘Negro Digest Bookshop 
1820 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. 
Please send me the following books whose numbers I have encircled: 


460 461 462 464 465 
446 450 451 447 466 
(Please Print) 

Payment Enclosed C.O.D. 
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Race problem plays as prominent 
a role in South Africa’s politics 

as it does in Dixie, 

debate before United Nations shows 


South 
Africa’s 


Dixiecrats 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


Reprinted from The Nation 


OUTH AFRICA is far away, and 
most Americans know little of 
its civilization. It is off the main 

tourist routes and was not a theater 
of action in the war. Political dis- 
patches from Johannesburg deal with 
issues which for many Americans 
seem too remote to be of much im- 
portance. Many are not even quite 
clear who the Boers are and occa- 
sionally confuse them—something 
that would horrify these white-su- 
premacy extremists—with native 
groups like the Bantus and Zulus. 
Americans who have taken an in- 
terest in the proceedings of the 
United Nations now know consider- 
ably more about South African affairs. 


THOMAS SANCTON is a_ former 
Southern newspaperman now on the staff 
of The Nation. He is an ex-Neiman 
Fellow. 


Readers of novels like Stuart Cloete’s 
The Turning Wheels and Alan Pat- 
on’s Cry the Beloved Country have 
also become interested in aspects of 
South African life. But on the poli- 
tical level, where our own race prob- 
lem is a perpetual issue, there is al- 
most no awareness that the same issue 
is dominant in South African politics 
and history. After years of follow- 
ing this facet of Southern politics, I 
cannot recall ever having heard a 
reference made to the parallels be- 
tween our white-supremacy institu- 
tions and practices and those of South 
Africa. 

How fundamental the parallelism 
is was revealed in clear terms at the 
closing sessions of the U. N. General 
Assembly. In a procedural sense the 
South African debate was a rela- 
tively minor matter. But it dealt with 
two of the basic sources of unrest in 
vast areas of the world today—ag- 
gressions against racial groups or 
other minorities in sovereign states, 
and the use of obsolete concepts of 
sovereignty to prevent the interven- 
tion of the United Nations. In our 
own quasi-sovereign solid South the 
race problem and the states’-rights 
doctrine are manifestations of this 
universal racial conflict. Last week 
in the United Nations debate the 
arguments of the South African, 
Haitian, Indian, and other delegates 
were practically identical with those 
heard in the United States Senate dur- 
ing the debate over the civil-rights 
program. 

In the U. N. sessions the specific 
issue was a resolution requiring the 
Union of South Africa to enter a con- 
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ference with India and Pakistan on 
the treatment of persons of Indian 
origin in South Africa, but the whole 
question of the Union's racial policies 
was raised in the course of the dis- 
cussion. The resolution was adopted 
by an overwhelming vote over the 
protests of the South Africans. Their 
delegation represented a government 
composed of Boer extremists and 
headed by Prime Minister Malan, 
whose victory over the somewhat 
milder Smuts government was rough- 
ly analogous to the rise of the Dixie- 
crat movement. The position of the 
South African spokesman, E. H. 
Louw, Minister of Mines, was based 
on just such systematic political racism 
as is being used successfully by the 
Dixiecrats to kill the Truman legisla- 
tive program in the Eighty-first Con- 
gress. 

Photographs of the hovels of Ne- 
gro miners in South Africa show 
family groups and backgrounds that 
are almost indistinguishable from 
those of the poorer American Ne- 
groes in the railway-track and under- 
the-hill shanty towns on the outskirts 
of Southern cities. 

The standard of living of Southern 
Negroes has risen substantially in the 
past decade as a result of their em- 
ployment in war industries. The liv- 
ing conditions of natives in South 
Africa remain a disgrace to the mod- 
ern world. From the days of Cecil 
Rhodes the chief objective of Cape 
politics has been the exploitation of 
native labor in the gold and diamond 
mines. To force men to leave their 
tribal life and the “native reserves,” 
the government first imposed a hut 
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tax, which was later changed to a 
head tax. To earn the money to pay 
this tax the natives are obliged to go 
into the mines. If they don’t pay it, 
they are thrown into prison. 

Both American and white African 
sociologists have called work condi- 
tions of native Africans in the mines 
worse than those endured by the 
slaves in this country in the nine- 
teenth century. The dominant political 
parties in the Union, whatever their 
superficial differences, adhere to one 
inflexible rule—Africa for the Euro- 
peans. Until recently the Negro 
masses were without effective voice 
or representation. Now their cause 
has been taken up by an increasing 
number of enlightened whites, though 
little actual progress has been made 
against the Jim Crow oligarchy which 
writes the laws. Of greater mo- 
ment, the United Nations provided 
a forum where the grievances of na- 
tives and Indian immigrants could 
be presented by the delegations of 
colored nations. 

Like our own political racists, the 
white South African leaders subvert 
every process of the law and every 
principle of patriotism, honor, and 
civilization to the stultifying task of 
perpetuating human injustice. Point 
by point Mr. Louw repeated the 
spurious arguments for injustice—us- 
ing at times the same phrasing— 
which were offered recently by Sena- 
tors Russell, George, Ellender, and 
others who were active in the filibus- 
ter. There is no race problem in 
South Africa, Mr. Louw said in ef- 
fect, adding the typical proviso that 
if there is one it is the concern of the 
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government of South Africa and of 
no one else. Furthermore, he em- 
phasized, it is the whites on whom 
the situation imposes hardships, for 
they are the ‘‘minority.” 

“T point out something that I think 
is not generally appreciated—that in 
South Africa the minority problem is 
the white problem.” 

Mr. Louw challenged United Na- 
tions jurisdiction in South African 
racial matters in terms identical to 
those used in the century-old states’- 
rights dispute. In the Senate a nar- 
row and anachronistic interpretation 
of the Constitution is invoked; in the 
United Nations, the Charter, and the 
intentions of the organization's 
founding fathers four years ago to 
protect “the sovereign equality of all 
its members.” 

The South African Minister was 
answered by a Negro Haitian dele- 
gate, Senator Emile Saint-Lot, in one 
of the most vivid speeches of the ses- 
sion. I should remark here perhaps 
that the political and economic aris- 
tocracy of Haiti has taken over the 
plantation economy of the days of 
masters and slaves and the have-nots 
now are exploited by men who ‘are 
also the descendants of Negro slaves. 
Nevertheless, Senator Saint-Lot!s 
speech was a powerful presentation 
of the case of all colored peoples. It 
succeeded in dragging Mr. Louw’s 
narrow, legalistic arguments into a 

“Jarger framework by raising the real 
issues of world racism, the over-rid- 
ing moral issues which must be faced 


by any genuine world-government 
group. In a fine closing passage 
Saint-Lot, a large and very dark Ne- 
gro, drew attention to the racial ori- 
gins of the Haitian delegation: “We 
did not intend to intervene in the 
debate,” he said, “but did so because 
it seemed to us that there was some- 
that that had to be said. And when 
the cause of mankind is being dealt 
with, no man can remain indifferent, 
not even us.” 

Delivered in French, much of the 
speech had eloquence even in the 
simultaneous translation. It was a 
dramatic moment in the sessions, and 
applause burst forth as the Haitian 
left the speakers’ platform. 

Since the American slavery debate 
a common practice of pro-slavery 
politicians has been to quote the re- 
actionary opinions of certain leader: 
who participated in early events of 
the Republic, with the inference that 
these opinions were shared by the 
majority. 

“There is a danger in such inter- 
pretation,” Saint-Lot said, in reply to 
Louw’s similar maneuver. ‘The repre- 
sentative of the Union of South 
Africa referred to the opinions of the 
(San Francisco) delegations, but he 
did not always say whether the votes 
taken . . . had been consistent with 
the opinions expressed. In an assem- 
bly in which are represented fifty- 
eight countries . . . it is natural that 
the most surprising points of view 


should sometimes be expressed.” 
Copyright, The Nation 
(May 28, 1949) 
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MAIDENLY 
MISCHIEF 


LEO, the Negro maid for the family 
next door, was taken suddenly ill 
one evening. Thoroughly frightened, she 
called my wife, who found the family 
away. My wife helped Cleo get to bed, 
comforted her, called our family doctor. 
Weeks later, we had unexpected out-of- 
town guests for dinner. Remembering 
that it was Cleo’s day off, my wife asked 
her to help out in the emergency. 

Cleo came at noon, “tidied up” the 
house, cooked and served the dinner, 
washed the dishes. 

When the work was about done, my 
wife slipped out to the kitchen. 

“How much do I owe you, Cleo?” 

“You don’t owe me-anything.” 

“But you've worked hard for hours!” 
my wife protested. “And I couldn't have 
managed without you.” 

“No'm, I expect you couldn't,” Cleo 
agreed calmly. 

“Then how can I owe you nothing?” 

“Well, it’s like this,” Cleo explained. 
“A time back you took care of me when 
I was sick. You give me a piece of your- 
self that night. This night I'm return- 
ing 

J. Willard Ridings, Everybody's Digest 

* 


ELDOM, if ever, does our Aunt Sarah 

fall into a situation which threatens 
to get out of hand. But the other day 
she came very close to it. She needed a 
new maid, to replace Maggie, who was 
getting married. 

A perky young applicant seemed to 
have all the right answers, and Aunt 
Sarah had about made up her mind to 
hire her, when her native caution caused 
het to inquire: “Now, if you work here, 
I suppose you can be reticent about what 
you see and hear in this house ?”’ 
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This one required a little thought, so 
the girl chewed her thumb and considered. 

Finally she quipped: ‘Well, ma’am, I 
can try. Just how much is there here to 
be reticent about?” 


Wall Street Journal 
* 


HUSBAND and wife were dis- 

cussing the peculiarities and talents 
of certain artists. “I knew an artist once 
who painted a cobweb on the ceiling so 
realistically that the maid spent hours 
trying to get it down,” said the man. 

“Sorry, dear,” replied the wife, “but I 
just don’t believe that story.” 

“Why not?” he asked. “Artists have 
been known to do such things.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “but not maids!” 

Paul Steiner, Coronet 

* 
HE WEST POINT cadets are not the 
only ones who find taps and the sun- 
tise guns annoying. The wife of an 
officer there secured a maid from a New 
York agency, and, from all appearances, 
the girl was well pleased with her work. 
To the mistress’ amazement, Sally ap- 
peared the fourth morning and said she 
was going to leave her job right away. 
“Why, I thought you liked your work, 
Sally. What's the matter?” 
Replied Sally: ‘Miss Lizzie, I like you, 
I like the children. I like the colonel and 
I like the work. But I have to leave. I 
can’t work in a place where I'm drummed 
to bed at night and shot out of bed in 
the morning.” 
Magazine Digest 
& 

S A RESULT of her snobbish attitude 
toward servants, a dowager had ex- 
perienced difficulty in keeping sufficieat 
help in her home. The other day, inter- 
viewing a prospective maid, she said: “If 
you're accepted, I don’t want you to be 
like some of the others—jealous of my 
wealth and position, resentful and envious 

because they have to look up to me.” 

“I'm not like that,” said the applicant 
gently. “I've often looked up at flagpole 
sitters, but never with envy.” 

Wall Street Journal 
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N OPERATION is not a thing 
to fear nor is it a joy for- 
ever. 

My first reaction to the doctor’s 
orders was something akin to the 
feeling I had when I took my first 
airplane ride. Just the thought of 
it frightened me. I was about to 
embark upon a momentous, world- 
shaking adventure which few had 
the courage to attempt, from which 
few returned. But like the airport 
where all day long people calmly 
board and alight from giant sky- 
liners, I found hospital traffic, too, 
was commonplace and routine. 

The doctor did much to put this 
soul at ease. By consciously mini- 
mizing surgery and in the same quiet 
tone casually offering his services 
for $250, he unconsciously shifted 
concern for the physical to the finan- 
cial. 

Even a bloody operation, it seemed, 
had its brighter side. By the time 
dear doctor finished commenting on 
my splendid physical (meaning hus- 
ky) condition, had described a post- 
operative of rest and relaxation, I 
was sold. Eureka! Four luxurious 
weeks of lying abed all day with 
room service and flowers with the 
morning's mail! 

Feverishly I made preparations. 
and one bright Sunday morning in 
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Bell’s Lettres 


BY ERA BELL THOMPSON opesesererererereren09020909¢) 


late October, I arrived at the hospi- 
tal with three heavenly nighties, an 
adorable satin bed jacket, an elec- 
tric blanket, radio, stationery, four 
novels, hospitalization card and the 
funny papers. Tucked away in my 
purse -vere 75 engraved cards (en- 
velopes addressed and stamped) an- 
nouncing details of the big coming: 
out party. 

An hour later I was sitting in the 
middle of a hoisted bed clad only in 
a breezy one-way coatee, bereft of 
most of my cherished possessions. 
A nurse took my temperature. An 
interne took my blood pressure. Just 
before lunch my doctor came in and 
took my $250. 

Later in the day certain other for- 
malities, performed without my co- 
operation, left me without even my 
pride. 

At four the following morning 
more temperature-taking, fol- 
lowed by a bath ‘and the needle. 
Eventually two attendants came with 
cart and took me to the upper re- 
gions. They put long white stock- 
ings on my feet, an unbecoming 
white cap over my hair. When I 
was wheeled in‘o the operating room, 
a white-swathed mummy stood wait- 
ing. It was my doctor. 

An assistant, looking for all the 
world like a Klu Kluxer, strapped my 
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arms and legs to a big table, another 
placed a foul-smelling plunger over 
my face. The room floated quietly 
away. 

Followed days of lying abed, but 
something besides my $250 (and 
whatever they found in the operating 
room) was missing. The peace and 
luxury routine to which I had looked 
forward so eagerly was rudely shat- 
tered by pre-dawn chores and all: 
day-long administrations of things 
medically unpleasant. Room service 
rapidly deteriorated in direct pro- 
potion to strength gained, Icaving 


P.S.—He Didn’t Want the Job 


little time to smell the pretty flowers 
or read the morning mail, let alone 
those four novels. 

Discharged at last, delightfully 
frail and emaciated, I took my unused 
nighties, the still folded satin jacket, 
my electric blanket, the books, sta- 
tionery and the radio that had kept 
everybody awake, and wobbled home- 
ward. 

The operation was a success, my 
fears had been groundless. Only 
the incision remained to remind me 
of an unforgettable ordeal, and that 
still itches. 


AN OLD NEGRO was taking a civil service examination for the 


position of rural mail cartier. 


One of the questions asked was: 


“How far is it from the earth up to the sun?” 


The old man looked frightened: “If you going put me on that 
route, I'm resignin’ before I begins.” 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI »*% Ralph Bunche is writing his autobi- 
ography and has completed the first three chapters . . . Psychi- 
atry as it affects the Negro gets a good going-over in Edmund P. 
Hillpern's case history: ''Bristow Rogers—American Negro.'' It's 


the first book of its kind about a U. S. Negro. Publisher is Her- 
mitage Press . . . Shirley Graham broke some sort of record when 
she had two biographical books on Benjamin Banneker and Phillis 
Wheatley published only three days apart . . Melvin Tolson's 
new book of poetry, a Liberian epic, will be out this Fall. . 
Pulitzer Prize novelist Martin Flavin has a new book about the 


Belgian Congo due soon. .. National Urban League executive 
Eugene Kinkle Jones is writing his memoirs . . . Willard Savoy, 


whose first novel ''Alien Land'' was such a big success, has quit 
his Air Force publicity job to go to Paris and study at the Sorbonne 

No. 2 best seller among 25-cent pocket books currently is 
Worth Tuttle Hedden's ''The Other Room,'' the story on an inter- 
racial romance . . . Richard Wright is doing little writing in 
Paris, says he is afflicted with ''cafe-itis—a malady that makes 
you want to sit all afternoon at your favorite cafe.'' 


KW OW 


RADIOGRAMS * They're saying Rochester will be dropped by 


Jack Benny when his current contract runs out . . .Eddie Green is 
scheduled to go along with Ed Gardner when he moves his entire 
''Duffy's Tavern'' show to Puerto Rico . . . Television now has 


more Negro guests stars ~aaeaiees regularly on a variety of shows 
than radio ever had 


STAGE DOOR JOHNNY * Noel Coward's new play, ''South Sea 
Bubble,'' was written in Jamaica and very well might be about the 
West Indies island except for the title. It's about the rich wife 
of a Labor Party governor. Gertrude Lawrence will play the part 

. The Howard University Players will present an Ibsen play to 
Norwegian audiences this Fall. . .. There's talk of reviving 
"'St. Louis Woman'' for aLondonrun. Pearl Bailey will be starred 

. Recent front row visitors to the Folies Bergere in Paris to 
see Josephine Baker were Rita Hayworth and Aly Kahn. . . Newest 
racial-theme play set for Broadway is called "White 
Above The Instep.'' It is by a New York teacher and is based on an 
incident in race relations that occurred in one of his classes... 


WwW 


BACK OF THE BANDSTAND * Lena Horne got a fabulous offer 
o og 000 weekly to open the season of aSt. Louis night spot .. . 
Billy Eckstine returns to the N. Y. Paramount with a 300% raise 
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this Christmas. For his Spring engagement he got $2,500, had it 
tripled in new contract . . . Gordon Heath, last seen in ''Deep 
Are The Roots'' on Broadway, was so anxious to stay in Paris after 


play folded there that he learned French and began singing in night 
clubs although he had never sung professionally before. He is now 
a big hit at a spot called Jacob's Ladder. His worshippers know 
all his numbers and join in with him every night .. . Jo Baker 
is looking forward to a long rest with her mother after her run in 
the Folies Bergere ends. She'll go to her estate at Dordogne... 
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LONGMAIR DEPT. *% Marian Anderson will not return to the States 
from her foreign tour until 1950 . . Africans are so enthusias- 
tic about dancer Pearl Primus that one ardent Nigerian rushed up 
to her after a concert and clipped off a handful of her hair. . 

Hazel Scott is teaching her three-year-old son, Skipper, to play 


piano already . 


FLICKER TICKER ~% Darryl F. Zanuck will soon start shooting 
on Kenneth Roberts' ''Lydia Bailey'' in Jamaica with frozen British 
funds. Film will have a big chunk of celluloid about Henri Chris- 


tophe . . . A Hollywood producer is bidding for the film rights 
to the life of Louis Armstrong .. . There's talk that Linda Dar- 


nell will portray the role of a Negro in her next starring role 
M-G-M will do a new version of ''Showboat'' with fresh songs 


by ‘the Richard Rodgers-Oscar Hammerstein team . Juano Hernandez 
has an excellent role in the Kirk I Douglas starrer, ""'Young Man With 
AHorn.'' ''Home Of The Brave'' scripter Carl Foreman wrote script 
for the biography of Bix Beiderbecke . . . Canada Lee is trying 
to line up some cash to preduce a movie . . . Dooley Wilson has a 
bit in Universal's ''Free For All'' .. . Shirley Temple's new 


film, ''A Kiss For Corliss,'' has so much jive talk that some scenes 
are being done in straight English that can be undertood where 
bebop is a foreign language ... Marietta Canty is in Samuel 
Goldwyn's ''My Foolish Heart.'' Pay 


wy‘ 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Negro unemployment will hit a new postwar peak 
this Fall . . . Ethiopia will be hit by an oil hunt soon. Sinclair 
has sunk millions into oil drilling already and is sure it will 
strike black gold. Other companies will try to follow suit . . 
Juano Hernandez will be the most-sought-for Negro actor in America 
after three mo movies, in which he'll have swell parts, hit the na- 
tion's screens . . . Racial violence, both in the North and ~~ 
will grow in coming months as economic stress i aes 
football magnates will send their scouts to cover Negro c aeiuae 
games this Fall for prospective pro talent... 
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Creator of Sherlock Holmes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. was a detective 


in real life too and proved it by his investigation of frameup 
of colored Britisher falsely accused of fiendish crime 


The Great Wyrley Mystery 


BY JOHN DICKSON CARR 


Reprinted from the book, “The Life Of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle” 


N STAFFORDSHIRE, from the 
potteries on the north to the min- 
ing districts on the south, they 

were trooping to work on that smoky 
August morning. The village of 
Great Wyrley, less than twenty miles 
from Birmingham, lay in an area 
partly agricultural and partly mining. 
The Great Wyrley Colliery, whose 
morning shift began at six o'clock, 
stood some distance away amid fields 
and slag-heaps and coal-tips. 

The night before had been stormy, 
with heavy rain-squalls which began 
half an hour before midnight and 
ended at dawn. The field near the 
colliery, its yellowish-red soil a mix- 
ture of clay and sand, was slimy 
underfoot. A boy named Henry Gar- 
rett, on his way to work at 6:20 
A.M., stumbled over what had been 
done in that field. 

In a morass of blood, still alive, 


, lay a pony belonging to the colliery. 


the pony had been ripped up the 
belly with some very sharp blade. It 
had not been disembowelled; the 


JOHN DICKSON CARR is a foremost 
detective story writer. He has written 23 
murder mystery books. 
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cut, though sharp-slit, had not gone 
deeply enough. The pony moved 
feebly, and blood still trickled from 
the wound. 

“Blood,” young Henry Garrett 
testified, “was dropping pretty 
frecly.” 

Meanwhile, he yelled for help. 
That yell brought a horde of other 
miners hurrying to see the pony. It 
also brought the police. Twenty con- 
stables and plain-clothes men, drawn 
from all districts, had been patrolling 
these lanes all night as they had been 


doing every night for some time. It 


was the eighth case of animal mutila- 
tion in six months. 

Between February and August, in 
that year 1903, horses and cows and 
sheep died at the hand of some adroit 
maniac who seemed all but invisible. 
At the same time, the police received 
a spate of jeering letters. The letters 
were signed by various forged or false 
names. But the most important of 
them, with which we have to deal 
here, bore the “‘signature”’ of a lad at 
Walsall Grammar School, six miles 
from Great Wyrley; and this boy was 
proved by all sides concerned to have 
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had nothing whatever to do with 
them. 

The anonymous letters did not 
make pleasant reading. A sort of 
jumping-jack mania danced through 
them. In his first letter the writer 
made several glowing references to 
the sea; and he smacked his lips, with 
unholy relish, over the details of the 
mutilations. He said he was the mem- 
ber of a gang, wrongly accusing a 
number of people as accomplices; 
and how they enjoyed ripping up cat- 
tle! Of one of them: ‘‘There will be 
merry times at Wyrley in November 
when they start on little girls, for they 
will do twenty wenches like the 
horses before next March.” 

This last threat added horror to 
wrath in the seething community. 
Then, on the morning of August 
i8th, the pony was found dying in 
the field. Somebody had done it 
again, although twenty alert police- 
men had been patrolling the district 
and three of them were actually 
watching the field. 

It was like Jack the Ripper in the 
countryside, a Jack the Ripper with 
skill in handling animals before he 
slashed. Inspector Campbell, of the 
Staffordshire County Constabulary, 
examined the pony and made up his 
mind. 

Inspector Campbell quite honestly 
believed, as did all his colleagues up 
to the Chief Constable, that he knew 
who was guilty. He believed he had 
known it all alezg. Half a mile away 
from the field—beyond the raised 
line of the London and North West- 
ern Railway—lay the vicarage of 
Great Wyrley. Inspector Campbell 
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set out for the vicarage with several 
of his men. If he found any evidence, 
he meant to arrest the vicar’s son. 

Now the Rev. Shapurji Edalji, who 
had been for nearly thirty years vicar 
of the parish, was a Parsee. That is, 
he was born of a sect from India; he 
was, in popular parlance, a Black 
Man: and therefore alien and sinister. 
How had a Parsee come to be a 
Church of England clergyman? No- 
body knew. But the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji had married an_ English- 
woman, Miss Charlotte Stoneman, 
and the eldest of their three children 
was the twenty-seven-year-old George 
Edalji. 

George Edalji, with his dark skin 
and his curiously bulging eyes, prac- 
ticed as a solicitor in Birmingham. 
Each morning he took the seven- 
twenty train to his office there; each 
evening he returned to the vicarage 
at half-past six. George Edalji had 
grown up small and frail, nervous 
and reserved, a brilliant student. At 
Mason College, later the University 
at Birmingham, he had passed his 
final examinations with honors; he 
had taken prizes from the Law So- 
ciety, and written a well-known hand- 
book on railway law. His very virtues 
made the young Black Man, with the 
goblin eyes, seem far more terrible 
than his father. 

“’E’s funny,” ran the muttered 
comment. “Don’t drink or smoke. 
‘Ardly seems to notice you, even, 
when 'e looks straight at you. And 
what about last time?” 

It was “last time” which had 
started all the rumour. 

Years before, between 1892 and 
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the end of 1895, beginning at a time 
when George was at Rugeley School, 
there had been an outburst of anon- 
ymous letters and ugly hoaxes. Some 
of these missives went to outsiders, 
including one to the headmaster of 
Walsall Grammar School. But for 
the most part the persecution was di- 
rected at the Rev. Shapurji Edalji. 
Letters cursing his wife and_ his 
daughter and in particular his elder 
son, were slipped under door-sills or 
through windows at the vicarage. The 
vicar was also devilled with practical 
jokes. 

Now this sort of thing might have 
been merely funny. But anonymous 
malice is seldom funny to the man 
who experiences it. Under cover of 
darkness, somebody strewed the Edal- 
jis’ lawn with old spoons, old knives, 
the refuse of dustbins. On one oc- 
casion a large key, stolen from Wal- 
sall Grammar School, was left on the 
doorstep. And the malignant amuse- 
ment went on for more than three 
years. 

But the Chief Constable of Staf- 
fordshire, Captain the Hon. George 
Alexander Anson, kept a stolid face. 
Captain Anson was one of those peo- 
ple who thought Black Men less 
than the beasts. Captain Anson be- 
lieved that the culprit was none other 
than young George Edalji, hounding 
his own family. The vicar protested 
that this was a manifest absurdity, 
because letters had been pushed under 
the door of the vicarage at a time 
when George (as his father’s and 
mother’s eyesight bore witness) had 
been in the house. The Chief Con- 
stable remained adamant. About the 
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key left on the doorstep he wrote: 
“I may say at once that I shall not 
pretend to believe any protestations 
of ignorance which your son may 
make about the key.”’ Later Captain 
Anson declared that he hoped to get 
for the offender ‘‘a dose of penal 
servitude.” Still the hoaxing antics 
continued. 

Abruptly, at the end of December 
in 1895, the persecution ceased. There 
was a last bogus advertisement, 
signed S. Edalji, in a Blackpool news- 
paper. Afterwards a great balm of 
silence descended on Great Wyrley 
and it lasted for seven years without 
a break, until 1903. 

Then somebody began ripping 
horses and cattle. Each animal bore 
a long, shallow wound which caused 
a spurting effusion of blood, but did 
not penetrate far enough to pierce the 
gut. Who attacked the cattle? 

“George Edalji,"” thought the au- 
thorities. Special constables swarmed 
into the district. Captain Anson’s in- 
structions were to watch the receipt 
of the second outburst of anonymous 
letters. From which we have quoted 
with, “he has got eagle eyes, and his 
ears is as sharp as a vazor—”"’ These 
letters, finally, repeatedly accused 
George Edalji of being a leading 
member in the cattle-slitting gang. 

Who wrote these letters, according 
to the Chief Constable ? 

George Edalji himself. (Presum- 
ably he wanted to wreck his own ca- 
reer as a solicitor.) 

That was the position, on the 
morning of August 18th when In- 
spector Campbell went to the vicarage 
after the maiming of the pony. In- 
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spector Campbell arrived there, with 
several constables, at eight o'clock. 
George Edalji had already left for his 
office in Birmingham. But George's 
mother and sister were downstairs at 
breakfast. As soon as they saw the 
policemen’s shadows across the col- 
oured-glass panel of the front door, 
Mrs. Edalji and her daughter knew 
what to expect. 

“I must ask you,” said Inspector 
Campbell, “to show me your son’s 
clothing.” (There were bound to be 
widespread blood-stains.) “Also,” 
he continued, “‘any weapon that 
might have been used in this.” 

The police found nothing more in 
the nature of a weapon than a case of 
four razors, belonging to the vicar, 
which razors were proved chemically 
to be free of blood-stains. But they 
did find a pair of George Edalji’s 
boots, wet and stained with black 
mud. They found a pair of blue 
serge trousers, stained with black mud 
round the lower edges. They found 
an old housecoat, whose sleeve bore 
whitish and darkish stains which 
might prove to be saliva and blood 
from the dying pony. 

“This coat,” declared Inspector 
Campbell, “is damp.” 

The vicar, who by this time had 
joined the others downstairs in his 
study, passed a hand over the coat and 
denied that it was damp. The In- 
spector further asserted that he saw 
horse-hairs adhering to the coat. 
Shapurji Edalji, holding the coat 
dose to the window, hotly denied that 
there were any horse-hairs, and chal- 
lenged his companion to produce any. 
This protest had already been made 
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by Mrs. Edalji and Miss Maud Edalji. 
“It's a roving!’ insisted the Jatter, 
meaning a thread. ‘I'm sure what 
you saw is a roving!” 

In any event, the police did not 
secure any specimens of this hair and 
stal them in an envelope. The house- 
coat, together with a waistcoat be- 
longing to it, was removed from the 
vicarage without further comment. 
Meanwhile, the pony had been killed 
to put it out of pain. A strip of its 
hide was cut off, and then—very care- 
lessly, to say the least—packed in the 
same bundle as George Edalji’s 
clothes. Not until four o'clock did a 
disinterested witness, Dr. Butter the 
police-surgeon, examine the clothes. 
Whether or not there had been horse- 
hairs on the coat at a previous time, 
there were certainly horse-hairs on it 
now. Dr. Butter found twenty-nine 
of them on the coat, and five on the 
waistcoat. 

It was as well to have this ace of 
trumps, since the other evidence 
dwindled badly. Dr. Butter reported 
that the whitish and darkish stains on 
the coat were food-stains, with one 
possible exception. On the right- 
hand cuff were two spots, “each about 
the size of a threepenny-bit,”” which 
showed traces of mammalian blood. 
These might have come from a pony, 
or they might have been splashes 
from the gravy of underdone meat. In 
any case, the spots were not fresh. 

They arrested George Edalji late in 
the same day. They found him at his 
ofice in Birmingham, looking ill 
when they arrived. Edalji, conscious 
of his physical disabilities, felt him- 
self penned in a corner. He was al- 
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ternately sharp-tongued and sunk in 
utter despair. 

“T’m not surprised at this,” he said 
on his way to the police-station. “I 
have been expecting it for some 
time.”” These words were noted down 
and used at his trial as evidence of 
guilty conscience. 

“Will you give an account of your 
movements on the night of August 
17th, when the pony was mutilated ?” 

When news spread of George 
Edalji’s arrest, after all these months 
of nocturnal cattle-slitting popular 
fury boiled over. The young Black 
Man was in danger of being lynched. 
The police carried him in a cab to ap- 
pear before the magistrates of Can- 
nock; a crowd in the street attacked 
the cab, and tore the door from its 
hinges. 

‘Many and wonderful,” said a re- 
porter from the Birmingham Express 
and Star, ‘were the theories I heard 
propounded in the local ale-houses as 
to why Edalji had gone forth in the 
night to slay cattle, and a widely ac- 
cepted idea was that he made noc- 
turnal sacrifices to strange gods.” 

On October 20th, 1903, Edalji was 
brought to trial. He was tried at the 
Court of Quarter Sessions, before a 
county justice so lacking in legal 
knowledge that a barrister was hired 
to advise him. 

A constable, it was stated, com- 
pared one of George Edalji’s boots 
with footprints going to and coming 
from the place where the pony had 
lain. True, the whole ground around 
had already been trampled in all di- 
rections by the footprints of miners 
and sight-seers. But the constable 
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had found some likely-looking prints. 
Taking Edalji’s boot, he pressed it 
into the soil beside one of these prints 
—this making an impression and, in- 
cidentally, getting yellow-red mud on 
that single boot. He measured these 
impressions, together with other im- 


- pressions, and judged them to be the 


same. 

“Were these footprints photo- 
graphed ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Was a cast made of them?” 

“No, sir.” 

‘Then where is the evidence? Why 
didn’t you dig up a clod of earth, so 
as to get a perfect impression?” 

“Well, sir, the ground was too soft 
in one place and too hard in another.” 

“But how did you measure the 
footprints ?” 

“With bits of stick, sir. 
straw.” 

A handwriting expert, Mr. Thomas 
Gurrin, went into the box and gave 
it as his opinion that Edalji had writ- 
ten the letters accusing himself of cat- 
tle-maiming. The jury found George 
Edalji guilty. The layman-judge, em- 
phatically denying that justice would 
have been served better by transfer- 
ring the case to London out of a prej- 
udiced area, then sentenced Edalji to 
seven years’ penal servitude. 

“Lord have mercy on us!” cried the 
prisoner's mother. 

That was late in October, 1903. It 
was true that there had been another 
case of horse-maiming while Edalji 
remained locked up awaiting trial, 
but counsel for the prosecution ex- 
plained it as being more work of the 
“Wyrley gang” to confuse the issue 


And a 
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over Edalji’s guilt. In November ar- 
rived a further anonymous letter, and 
another horse was killed. Edalji had 
disappeared into prison, serving his 
time first at Lewes and then at Port- 
land. As a last unconscious stroke 
which would have pleased M. Ana- 
tole France, his prison-work at Lewes 
was that of making parts for feed- 
bags for horses. 

Late in 1906, when he had served 
three years of his sentence, there was 
an occurrence as mysterious to him as 
any in the case. He was released from 
prison. 

He was not pardoned. Nobody 
told him why he was released. He 
remained under police supervision, as 
a discharged convict. His friends 
headed by Mr. R. D. Yelverton, for- 
merly Chief Justice of the Bahamas, 
had never ceased to urge the weakness 
of the evidence against him; at the 
time of his conviction, a petition to 
the Home Office for reconsideration 
was signed by ten thousand people, 
including several hundred lawyers. 
The petition had no effect. Recently 
Mr. Yelverton had taken it up again, 
strongly aided by the magazine Truth. 
But the Home Office, whatever the 
reason for the action they took, of- 
fered no explanation. The gates of 
Portland clanged open; that was all. 

“And what,” asked the convict, 
“am I to do now?” 


It was a bleak prospect. “I have 


been struck off the roll of solicitors, 
naturally. In any case, I could hardly 
practice my profession while still un- 
det the supervision of the police. But 
am I innocent, or am I guilty? They 
won't tell 
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“They won't, eh?” said Arthur 
Conan Doyle, noted author of Sher- 
lock Holmes. 

That was the situation when he had 
finished reading the bundle of press- 
cuttings and the appeal George 
Edalji sent him. To this case he de- 
voted eight months’ intensive work, 
between December of 1906 and Au- 
gust of 1907: doing no work of his 
own during that time; paying all the 
expenses involved; and, incidentally, 
solving the mystery of who was 
guilty. To fight the case, he con- 
sidered, was a matter of simple jus- 
tice. 

“Either this man is guilty,” he 
wrote, “or he is not. If he is, he de- 
serves every day of his seven years. 
If he is not, then we must have apol- 
ogy, pardon, and restitution.” 

Sending for all available evidence, 
and writing to everyone who could 
testify in the matter, he studied the 
results over many ounces of tobacco 
before arranging an interview with 
George Edalji. Early in January, 
1907, he met the young man in the 
foyer of the Grand Hotel, Charing 
Cross. 

“The first sight which I ever had 
of Mr. George Edalji,”” wrote Conan 
Doyle, in the bombshell he exploded 
a week later, “the first sight which I 
ever had of Mr. George Edalji was 

enough to convince me of the extreme 
improbability of his being guilty, and 
to suggest some of the reasons why 
he had been suspected. 

‘He had come to my hotel by ap- 
pointment; but I had been delayed, 
and he was passing the time by read- 
ing the paper. I recognized my man 
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by his dark face, so I stood and ob- 
served him. He held the paper close 
to his eyes and rather sideways, prov- 

At this point, still watching, the 
newcomer crossed the foyer and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“You're Mr. Edalji,’’ he said, and 
introduced himself. “Don’t you suf- 
fer from astigmatic myopia?” 

We have no indication of the 
young lawyer's feelings on being 
greeted in this way; but we know his 
replies as the newcomer went on: 

“It’s only that I once studied to be 
an eye-surgeon. The astigmatism is 
marked, and I think there’s a very 
high degree of myopia. Don’t you 
wear glasses?” 

“IT never have, Sir Arthur. I’ve 
gone to two ophthalmic surgeons, and 
they can’t fit me with glasses that are 
any use. They say—’’ 

“But surely this: point was raised at 
your trial?” 

“Sir Arthur,” replied the other 
with desperate sincerity, “I wanted to 
call an optician as a witness. You 
can verify that. But my legal advis- 
ers said the evidence against me was 
so palpably ridiculous that they 
wouldn't trouble.” 

Edalji, Conan Doyle reflected, 
would be more than half-blind in full 
daylight, would have to grope his 
way at dusk through any locality with 
which he was not perfectly familiar, 
and at night-fall would be helpless. 
The idea of such a man constantly 
scouring the countryside at night—to 
say nothing of the fatal night, in 
pouring rain, when Edalji makes a 
circular tour of a mile without any of 


his clothes being sopping wet—this 
idea, he decided, lacked elementary 
good sense. 

Could Edalji be shamming blind- 
ness? He did not believe so. But 
every step must be made secure. He 
sent Edalji to a well-known eye spe- 
cialist, Kenneth Scott, who reported 
eight diopters of myopia: a worse 
case than the investigator had 
thought. He was already in corre- 
spondence with Edalji’s father. He 
went down to Great Wyrley so that 
he could investigate and question wit- 
nesses on the spot. The details he 
now had in his hands. 

On January 11, 1907, the first in- 
stalment of his eighteen-thousand- 
word statement, The Case of Mr. 
George Edalji, appeared in the Daily 
Telegraph. 

First he held up the evidence 
against Edalji, and carefully tore it 
into small pieces along lines which 
have been indicated. Then, hating 
colour prejudice as much as he hated 
racial or religious prejudice, he cut 
loose. It was easy, he said, to excuse 
the feelings of uneducated country- 
men towards the  strange-looking 
Edalji. It was not so easy to excuse 
that English gentleman, the Chief 
Constable, who had cherished his dis- 
like since 1892 and infected the 
whole police-force. 

This, said Conan Doyle, was a kind 
of squalid Dreyfus case. In each af- 
fair you had a rising young profes- 
sional man ruined by authority over 
a matter of forged handwriting. 
Captain Dreyfus, in France, had been 
made scapegoat because he was a Jew. 
Edalji, in England, had been made 
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scapegoat because he was a Parsee. 
England, the home of liberty, had 
cried out in horror when such things 
happened in France. What did we 
have to say when it happened in our 
own country? 

What had been the attitude of the 
Home Office, under two administra- 
tions, when a legal authority like Mr. 
Yelverton presented evidence that 
Edalji had been wrongly sent to pris- 
on? 

“Evidently,” he wrote bitterly, 
authorities were shaken, and com- 
promised with their consciences.” 
After three years they turned the vic- 
tim loose; but without pardon. Se- 
renely they cried, ““Go free,” while 
adding, “You're still guilty.” But the 
matter could not rest there. Who had 
made this illogical decision? And on 
what grounds? He, Conan Doyle, 
deprecated a public outcry: 

“But the door is shut in our faces,” 
he concluded. ‘‘Now we turn to the 
last tribunal of all, a tribunal which 


‘never errs when the facts are laid be- 


fore them, and we ask the public of 
Great Britain whether this thing is to 
go on.” 

It would be unnecessary to write, 
“Sensation.” 

George Edalji, over night, became 
the talk of the country. The columns 
of the Daily Telegraph bulged with 
controversial letters. “Who,” the 


query rose to a roar, “was responsible 
for making the decision of free-but- 
guilty?” 

The Home Office did not explain 
this; or, indeed, explain anything. 
The Home Secretary, Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, son of the late Grand Old 
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Man, courteously said that Edalji’s 
case would receive full investigation. 
Unfortunately, there were difficulties. 
There was as yet no such thing as a 
Court of Criminal Appeal, though the 
need for such a court had been under 
consideration. The question, there- 
fore, was how to get the case re- 
opened. 

“Do you mean,” demanded the 
man in the pub, “that Edalji’s sen- 
tence has got to stand because there’s 
no legal machinery for dealing with 
it?” 

As regarded a re-trial, yes. But 
this (the Home Office quite agreed) 
was an exceptional set of circum- 
stances. They were prepared to ap- 
point a committee of three unbiased 
men: this committee to meet in secret 
session, to examine all data which 
should be presented, and to recom- 
mend what course should be taken by 
the authorities. 

“Excellent !’’ said Conan Doyle. He 
did not mind delay, because he be- 
lieved he could name the guilty per- 
son. Occupied with heavy correspond- 
ence, and with secret visits to the 
Wyrley neighbourhood, he was gath- 
ering proof which he could put be- 
fore the committee. 

“The case I have against my quar- 
ry, he wrote to the Ma’am as early 
as January 29th, “is already very 
strong. But I have five separate lines 
of inquiry on foot by which I hope to 
make it overwhelming. It will be a 
great stroke if I can lay him by the 
heels! 

Then he began to receive wild let- 
ters from the merry joker-cum-cattle- 
slasher of the Wyrley district. They 
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dropped into his letter-box like fee- 
bly-venomed snakes. 

“I know from a detective of Scot- 
land Yard that if you write to Glad- 
stone and say you find Edalji is guilty 
after all they will make you a lord 
next year. Is it not better to be a 
lord than to run the risk of losing 
kidneys and liver. Think of all the 
ghoolish (sic) murders that are com- 
mitted why then should you escape?” 

There could be no doubt these let- 
ters were from the joker. Aside from 
any question of handwriting, there 
were too many intimate local refer- 
ences, too much harping on exactly 
the same themes which had obsessed 
and tortured the joker for years. 

Always the joker screamed that 
Edalji, Edalji, Edalji had written all 
abusive letters. 

“The proof of what I tell you is in 
the writing he put in the papers when 
they loosed him out of prison where 
he ought to have been kept along 
with his dad and all black and yellow 
faced Jews. . . . Nobody could copy 
his writing like that, you blind fool.” 

More than malice breathed out of 
it. This man, Conan Doyle had long 
ago decided, belonged in an asylum. 
But he was eager to get each scrawl, 
so that he could compare them with 
specimens of all the other letters dat- 
ing back to the beginning of the 
whole affair. He said: 

“On the evidence of handwriting, 
I have come to one conclusion. I 
contend that the anonymous letters of 
1892 to 1895 were the work of two 
persons: one a decently educated man, 
the other a foul-mouthed semi-lit- 
erate boy. I contend that the anony- 
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mous letters of 1903 were nearly all 
written by that same foul-mouthed 
boy, then grown into a man in his 
twenties. On further evidence I con- 
tend that Foul-mouth not only wrote 
the letters, but did the mutilations. 

“But to say this is to put the end 
at the beginning. Let us go back. 
Let us take the facts in the Wyrley 
mystery as they are presented to us, 
and see what inferences we can draw 
from them. 

“At the beginning, one point is so 
obvious that I wonder it has escaped 
notice. This is the extraordinarily 
long gap between the two sets of let- 
ters. Letters, childish hoaxes, abound 
up to late December‘ of Then, 
for nearly seven years, nobody gets an 
abusive letter. To me this did not 
suggest that the culprit had changed 
his whole character and habits over- 
night, reverting to them with equal 
malice in 1903. It suggested absence; 
that someone had been away during 
that time. 

‘““Away—where? Look at the very 
first letter in the outburst of 1903. 
In it the writer makes no less than 
three glowing allusions to the sea. He 
recommends an apprentice’s life at 
sea; his mind is full of it. Taken in 
conjunction with the long absence, 
may we suppose that he has gone to 
sea and recently returned ? 

“Note, too, that the final hoax 
against the Edaljis in '95 is a bogus 
advertisement in a Blackpool paper. 
This is perhaps coincidence; anyone 
may go to Blackpool for a holiday; 
but it is also the plea ure-resort of 
Liverpool—a seaport. 

“Suppose, for the sake of argu- 
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ment, we take this line as a working 


hypothesis. Where are we to look 
first for traces of this hypothetical 
person? Surely in the records of 
Walsall Grammar School! 

“Walsall Grammar School, clear- 
ly, is the connecting link between the 
two sets of letters. In Group A, a 
scurrilous message is sent to the head- 
master of that time. A large key, 
stolen from Walsall Grammar School, 
is left on the Edaljis’ door‘step. In 
Group B, the false signature on the 
letters is actually that of a pupil at 
Walsall. I myself, in 1907, receive a 
letter which breaks out into irrelevant 
ravings against the headmaster of fif- 
teem-years ago. 

“My first step in the inquiry lay at 
Walsall. I must inquire whether 
there had been at the school, during 
the early nineties, a boy who (a) had 
a particular grudge against the head- 
master, (b) was innately vicious, and 
(c) subsequently went to sea? I took 
this obvious step. And I got on the 
track of my man at once.” 

Such was his own explanation to 
the Home Office: the above deduc- 
tions, omitting the final paragraph, 
he later published in the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Meanwhile, between February and 
April, his five lines of inquiry tight- 
ened. He was able to give the Home 
Office Committee with the testimony 
of each witness appended, the follow- 
ing dossier: 

At Walsall, from 1890 to 1892, 
there had been a boy named Peter 
Hudson. Hudson, expelled at the age 
of thirteen because nobody could han- 
dle him, showed peculiar tastes even 
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then. He forged letters, very clum- 
sily. His particular taste was for using 
aknife. Ina railway-carriage, on the 
way to school, he would turn over the 
cushions and rip up the underside, so 
that horsehair should emerge. 

More than once Peter Hudson’s 
father had to pay compensation when 
his son cut the straps on railway-car- 
riage windows. At Walsall there was 
one boy, Fred Brookes, with whom 
Peter Hudson had a bitter feud; and 
this boy’s family were deluged with 
anonymous letters during 1892-1895. 
After expulsion from school, Hudson 
was apprenticed to a butcher, thus 
learning to use a knife on animals. 

At the end of December, ’95, he 
was sent to sea as an apprentice. His 
ship (name of ship, captain, and 
owner given) sailed from Liverpool. 
Early in 1903 he returned from the 
sea permanently, and was living in 
the neighbourhood of Great Wyrley 
during all the time of the attacks on 
animals. 

Furthermore, for ten months of the 
year 1902 he had served aboard a cat- 
tle-ship. He knew how to handle 
animals: a vital necessity, Conan 
Doyle pointed out, for the approach 
of the deft, nimble horse-slasher. 
“Compare this man,” he wrote, “with 
the studious and purblind Edalji.” 
But from Hudson's service in the cat- 
tle-ship emerged clinching evidence. 

In July, 1903, a certain Mrs. Emily 
Smallking visited the house, its back 
to the open fields, where Peter Hud- 
son lived. Both Mrs. Smallking and 
her husband had long been friends of 
the family. On this occasion the 


fever over the cattle-maiming had 
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grown high. Mrs. Smaliking spoke 
of it to Peter Hudson, who grew 
gleefully confidential. He went to a 
cupboard, took out a horse lancet of 
unusually large size, and held it up. 

“Look,” he said. ‘This is what 
they kill the cattle with.” 

Mrs. Smallking felt a trifle sick. 
“Put it away!’ she said. And then, 
hastily: “You don’t want me to think 
you're the man, do you?” 

Peter Hudson put away the horse- 
lancet. Conan Doyle later obtained 
possession of it. 

‘Now the wounds in all the out- 
rages up to August 18th,” he wrote, 
“were of a very peculiar character. In 
every case there was a shallow inci- 
sion; it had cut through skin and mus- 
cles, but had not penetrated the gut. 
Had any ordinary cutting-w*apon 
been used, it must certainly i.. some 
instance have penetrated far enough 
to pierce the gut with its point or 
edge. Note that the blade of the 
horse-lancet is like this: 


Blunt 


Blunt 

“It is very sharp. Yet it could 
never penetrate more than superfi- 
cially. I submit this very large hosse- 
lancet, obtained by Peter Hudson 
from the cattle-ship, as being the only 
kind of instrument which could have 
committed all the crimes.” 

Up and up he built his case, dem- 
onstrating that John Hudson, Peter's 
elder brother, had collaborated in the 
letters of 1892-1895; and that the 
Edalji family had long been the butt 
of both Hudsons’ dislike. 
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While he waited for the report of 
the committee-to-examine-evidence— 
consisting of Sir Arthur Wilson, Sir 
Alfred De Rutzen, and Mr. John L. 
Wharton—Conan Doyle's confidence 
grew. Justice would be done. He 
felt certain of it. Besides, this was to 
be his miraculous year, his year of ful- 
filment: in September, he would be 
married to Jean Leckie. 

“And,” he wrote, ‘we will ask 
Edalji tothe wedding.” 

Late in May the recommendation 
of the Committee, and the decision 
of the Home Secretary, were made 
public. A Government publication, 
‘Presented to both Houses by Com- 
mand of His Majesty,’ set forth their 
findings. Mr. Yelverton, Edalji’s first 
defender, read it thunderstruck. 

George Edalji, said the committee, 
had been wrongly convicted of horse- 
maiming; they could not agree with 
the verdict of the jury. On the other 
hand, they saw no reason to doubt 
that Edalji had written the anony- 
mous letters. “Assuming him to be 
an innocent man, he has to some ex- 
tent brought his troubles on himself.” 
Therefore he would be granted a par- 
don, but denied any compensation for 
three years in prison because he had 
brought his troubles on himself. 

In other words, they compromised 
again. 

This was too much. In the House 
of Commons, questions flew at the 
Home Secretary like poisoned darts. 
The Law Society, demonstrating the 
opinion of the legal profession, im- 
mediately re-admitted Edalji to the 
roll of solicitors with leave to prac- 
tise. The Daily Telegraph raised a 
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subscription of three hundred pounds 
for him. And Conan Doyle, with 
murder in his eye, stalked into the 
Home Office. 

“Do you maintain,” he demanded, 
“that George Edalji is raving mad?” 

“There is no indication to that ef- 
fect.” 

‘Has there ever been any sugges- 
tion that he is mad?” 

“No, there has not.” 

“Then do you seriously suggest that 
he sent me seven violent letters 
threatening my life?” 

“We can do no more than refer you 
to the committee’s report, page six. 
‘These letters,’ they state, ‘can have 
only a very remote bearing on 
whether Edalji was rightly convicted 
in 1903.’ We regret that this must 
be final.” 

It was not final. Again Conan 
Doyle charged into battle, first with 
Daily Telegraph articles called Who 
Wrote the Letters? and then with let- 
ters of his own through June to Au- 
gust. “I won't leave the job half 
finished!’ he wrote. He secured, by 
means best known to himself, speci- 
mens of Peter Hudson’s and John 
Hudson’s handwriting. These, with 
the anonymous letters, he submitted 
to Dr. Lindsay Johnson, Europe's 
foremost authority on handwriting, 
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who had been called by Maitre Labori 

in the Dreyfus trial. By means of in- 
ternal evidence, backed up by Dr. 
Lindsay Johnson’s verdict, he dem- 
onstrated that Peter Hudson was the 
principal author and John Hudson 
the secondary author. 

Officially, this did not matter. The 
authorities, sticking together, an- 
nounced blandly that there was no 
case against Peter Hudson either as 
writer or cattle-maimer; and there 
could be no further investigation. It 
is only necessary to add that the merry 
joker, when Edalji had long been for- 
gotten, was still writing an occasional 
mad threat in the Midlands in the 
year 1913. 

But church-music, the organ-roll 
and the babble of excited voices, 
drown out that ugly story now. On 
September 18th, 1907, like a red car- 
pet in the Hotel Metropole, the press 
unrolled its headlines: 

MARRIAGE OF Sir A. CONAN DOYLE 
(London Morning Post) 

There was one guest whom every- 
body welcomed. That was George 
Edalji. Edalji, whose wedding-gift 
had been one-volume editions of the 
works of Shakespeare and Tennyson, 
stammered out his thanks and his 


congratulations. 


Copyright, 1949, By John Dickson Carr 
Published by Harper & Bros. (Price $3.50) 
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SMALL GIRL was taken to church for the first time. 
When everyone knelt, she whispered: ‘What are they 
going to do?” 

“They are going to say their prayers,” whispered her mother. 

The child looked up in amazement. Then, in a loud voice, 
she exclaimed: “What, with all their clothes on?” 

Cape Argus 

* & 


HE PARSON was ill. He consulted his friend, the doctor, who went over him thor- 
oughly and then spoke disrespectfully of the clergyman’s lungs. 
“You are not seriously ill,” he said, “but you'll have to take care, or you wi/] be. You 
must go to the mountains for three months or so.” 
The parson protested that he had neither the time nor the money for the trip. 
‘It’s either the mountains—or Heaven,” declared the medical man. 
The parson thought a while, then grunted: “Oh, very well then—the mountains!” 
Speaker's Magazine 


A NEGRO clergyman approached a backsliding member of his flock. “We've been 
missing ycu at church recently, Sam.” 

‘To tell you the truth, my suit ain’t exactly fitten to wear to church,”’ explained Sam. 

The minister looked him over carefully. “I have a nice suit that is a little too 
small for me. Come by the house, and I'll give it to you.” 

Sam did. And for a month he was on hand for every service, morning and evening, 
wearing his new suit. Then he was seen no more for several weeks. One day he met 
his pastor on the street, and was again reminded that he had been missed at church. 
“Look here, preacher,’ said Sam defsantly, “I like straight talk. You're a'thinkin’ 
| about that suit. I went to church a month, and if I ain't earned it, you just tell me 
how many more Sundays I'll have to come, and I'll either be there or send the suit back!” 

Jack Banks 


* * * 


AM WAS walking down the street with a Bible under his arm when he met his 
pal, Bill. “Where you headed?” Bill inquired. 

“Well,” replied Sam, ‘I've been hearing so much about New Orleans; pretty girls, 
strip shows, free-flowing liquor, and gals who live easy off guys like me. So I'm 
going down there and try it out.” 

“But what's the idea of taking a Bible along?” asked Bill. 

“If it’s as good as they say it is,” said Sam, ‘1 might stay over Sunday.” 

Speaker's Magazine 
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New York’s fair employment commission, 


operating under a state law against bias, 
finds what is behind racial prejudice 


CAUSES AND CURES 
OF DISCRIMINATION 


BY CAROLINE K. SIMON 


Reprinted from New York Times 


HAT can be done to eliminate 

prejudice in the United States ? 

. What are our chances of re- 

moving the cancer of discrimination 

that is so alien—and so threatening— 
to the American ideal ? 

The answers to these questions are 
of supreme importance today, when 
we are engaged in a war for the alle- 
giance of men’s minds. We can hard- 
ly in good conscience preach democ- 
racy for others unless we are able to 
practice it ourselves. And our prac- 
tice of democracy is vulnerable to 
criticism as long as it is discolored by 
the blot of discrimination. 

We are finding clues to the an- 
swers. For example, the New York 
State Commission Against Discrimi- 
nation will soon have completed its 
fourth year of trying to eliminate and 
prohibit discrimination in employ- 
ment. From our experience, we of the 
commission have learned that dis- 
crimination can be prevented. We are 


CAROLINE K. SIMON is a member 
of Gov, Dewey's state fair employment 
commission. 
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sure of this because we know the 
cause—and therefore the cure—of the 
problem. 

The cause of prejudice and dis- 
crimination is invariably some kind of 
fear. The cure, as might be expected, 
is the eradication of that fear. 

These conclusions, which may seem 
startling at first, do not represent new 
ideas to students of the problem. Sev- 
eral years ago Wallace Stegner wrote: 
“Underlying all our prejudices, racial 
or religious or cultural, is fear."’ Most 
sociologists and psychologists accept 
this generalization today. But our ex- 
perience in administering the New 
York law constituted the first large- 
scale opportunity to test this hy- 
pothesis in the rough-and-ready lab- 
oratory of practical affairs. 

How do we know that discrimina- 
tion is caused by fear? We know it 
because almost without exception the 
hundreds of employers and union of- 
ficials and employment agency execu- 
tives with whom we have talked ad- 
mitted — sometimes promptly and 
sometimes only after long discussion 
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~—that they practiced discrimination 
because they were afraid. For instance, 
only a few weeks after the New York 
law became effective, we received a 
complaint that a large up-state mill 
which employed women to operate 
its machines refused to hire Negro 
operators. We called in the president 
of the milling company for a confer- 
ence, and found him surprisingly 
candid. 

“If they have to share washrooms 
with Negresses, my white women em- 
ployes will quit.” he said. 

Dubious as his argument sounded, 
he stuck to it and we soon realized 
that he was telling the truth: his 
company’s policy of discrimination 
was based almost entirely on the 
sincere fear that experienced white 
employes would quit and efficiency 
would thereby be impaired. We 
pointed out the unlikelihood that 
many women would give up good 
jobs because well-qualified Negroes 
used the same washrooms. The presi- 
dent, who had no desire to break the 
law, agreed to try hiring a few Ne- 
groes. He has since hired several 
hundred. No white employe has quit 
for this reason. 


In that same early period, the secre- 


tary of a union told us with equal 
sincerity that his union excluded 
Chinese from membership because 
they weren't qualified to perform its 
particular type of work; the union 
was afraid that “inferior” workmen 
would lower standards which it had 
worked hard to establish, We ex- 
plained that the law does not insist 
that unqualified persons be given em- 
ployment opportunities merely be- 
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cause they are Chinese or Catholics or 
Negroes or Jews; rather, it insists that 
qualified Chinese and Catholics and 
Negroes and Jews be given equal op- 
portunities with anyone else. The 
union agreed to admit Chinese to 
membership if any who qualified 
should apply. 

To the amazement of the union's 
leaders, two highly skilled Chinese 
applied for membership almost im- 
mediately. The secretary was de- 
lighted because he had more demands 
for qualified union workers than he 
could fill at that time. 

In both these examples, a case 
seemingly could be made that the 
cause of discrimination was not fear 
but ignorance—the milling company 
president didn’t realize that his wom- 
en employes would not quit; the 
union leaders did not know that many 
Chinese are fine craftsmen. It is true 
that ignorance is often an important 
contributing factor to discrimination, 
particularly when the ignorance te- 
sults in a false and unfair generaliza- 
tion. “All Irish are over-rash” and 
“All Negroes are dirty and shiftless’ 
are examples of obviously inaccurate 
generalizations based on ignorance. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the Presi- 
dent of Israel, is reported to have 
been asked by an Englishman, “Why 
is it that all Jews are said to be 
usurers ?”’ To emphasize the ignorance 
which the question revealed, Dr. 
Weizmann replied, ‘‘Perhaps for the 
same reason that all Englishmen are 
said to be gentlemen.” 

Yet dangerous as any kind of igno- 
rance can be, our experience indicates 
that unless it produces a fear, no pre): 
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udice or discrimi.ation results. A man 
who thinks all Communists carry 
bombs is apt to be prejudiced against 
Communists because he is afraid of 
bombs; his neighbor who thinks that 
all baseball players are illiterate is 
equally ignorant, but he is more apt 
to be amused than prejudiced because 
he has nothing to fear from athletes 
who can’t read or write. The mill’s 
president was probably ignorant of 
many of his employes’ attitudes; it 
was the one ignorance which led to 
fear of loss of efficiency that made 
him discriminate. A similar attitude 
motivated the union secretary. 

As might be expected, the fears 
that cause discrimination are not sim- 
ple. We of the commission learned, 
as we progressed with our work, to 
recognize an almost infinite variety 
of them. There is the fear of being 
different, the fear which explains why 
many democratic-minded but socially 
-conservative business leaders have 
been reluctant to hire representatives 
‘of the discriminated-against groups. 
There is the employer's dollar-and- 
cents fear that a Negro or an Italian 
or a Hindu will prove a less efficient 
workman. There is the fear of cen- 
sure from prejudiced friends, the fear 
of disapproval from intolerant boards 
of directors, the fear of being con- 
sidered “‘liberal’” in circles in which 
liberalism is in disrepute. 

Among employes, there is a 
strange, insecure fear of contamina- 
tion from working with those whose 
color or race or religion is different. 
There is the direct economic fear that 
a Chinese or a Jew or a German will 
prove more efficient in the competi- 
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tion for advancement. 

How do we eliminate or destroy 
the complex fears that cause prejudice 
and discrimination? As far as equal- 
izing opportunity is concerned, our 
experience on the New York commis- 
sion indicates that, in general, three 
steps should be taken. 

‘First, make sure the discrimination 
exists—almost anyone will become 
uncooperative if falsely accused of an 
un-American practice. We perform 
this first step by carefully checking 
each complaint of discrimination that 
comes into our office. We do not call 
in the respondent, as the person or 
firm accused of discrimination is 
called, until we have all the facts. 

Second, find out what fear or com- 
bination of fears is causing the dis- 
crimination. Often the fear is well 
camouflaged. A small manufacturer 
insisted, ‘I don’t discriminate, I just 
always hire white Christians.” It took 
several hours’ conversation to dis- 
cover that he was afraid to hire Italian 
Catholics (whom he did not consider 
Christians), Negroes or Jews because 
he had never known any. 

The operator of a motion-picture 
house in a fashionable neighborhood 
insisted the only reason he did not 
hire Negro ushers was that they could 
not be seen in the darkened theatre. 
When we refused to accept his ra- 
tionalization, he admitted he was 
afraid that some of his customers 
would object to Negroes showing 
them to their seats. 

Once the fear has been discovered, 
the third and most important step is 
to allay it. Sometimes simple informa- 
tion solves this problem. The head of 
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a tailoring establishment who hired 
only Central Europeans because he 
was afraid that workers from other 
areas wouldn’t be efficient was both 
amazed and pleased when we in- 
formed him that many Swedes are 
excellent tailors. 

Often the careful wording of the 
New York law helps allay fears. One 
of the greatest causes of discrimina- 
tion in employment in this area is the 

fear that a Negro or Jew, once hired, 
cannot be fired even if he proves in- 
competent. But the law was not writ- 
ten to protect incompetents. It states 
bluntly and magnificently that ‘‘the 
Opportunity to obtain employment 
without discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin 
is hereby recognized as and declared 
to be a civil right,” but it does not 
suggest that anyone who is not quali- 
fied need be either hired or retained 
in a job. Hundreds of employers 
stopped discriminating when we 
pointed out to them that they could 
keep their qualifications as high as 
they wished so long as those qualifi- 
cations were reasonable and based on 
skill rather than color or religion. 
Occasionally a fear that causes dis- 
crimination is eliminated when a 
more formidable fear is emphasized. 
A large insurance company which 
sells thousands of policies to Negroes 
each year did not have a single Negro 
employe when the New York law was 
passed; it was afraid it would be con- 
sidered “radical” if it hired Negroes. 
We suggested that eventually the 
company would lose its Negro busi- 
ness as opposition among Negroes to 
its discriminatory policy increased. 


RESULTS 

How effective are anti discrimina- 
tion laws? A 1948 survey by the Na- 
tional Jewish Occupational Council 
found that 27 per cent of job-seekers 
in twelve cities located in states with- 
out such laws were asked questions 
about their religion by pros .ective 
employers. The figure for New York 
City was 4 per cent. 


The company decided that the pro- 
spective loss of business was more 
frightening than a “radical” label, 
and has been hiring Negroes im- 
partially ever since. 

There remain those cases in which 
no amount of persuasion can allay 
the fears of the person who discrimi- 
nates. In such instances we can and 
do fall back on the basic fact that 
discrimination in employment is now 
illegal. Critics of fair-employment 
laws used to claim that long-estab- 
lished habits of discrimination. could 
not be changed by legislation. Their 
argument has been unmistakably an- 
swered today. Nearly four years’ ex- 
perience in New York—and similar 
experience in New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Washington, Ore- 
gon, New Mexico and Rhode Island, 
all of which have passed anti-discrimi- 
nation legislation modeled after the 
New York law— indicates conclusive- 
ly that wise legislation creates a cli- 
mate of opinion in which discrimina- 
tion tends to disappear. 

This is true primarily because most 
Americans obey their country’s laws. 
When we cannot persuade a discrimi- 
nating respondent that his fears are 
unjustified, we tell him frankly that 
he is breaking the iaw and point out 
the penalties for continuing to do so. 
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To date, every respondent against 
whom a verified charge of discrimi- 
nation was filed has modified his em- 
ployment practices to make them 
legal. 

There is another reason why legis- 
lation itself, almost entirely apart 
from the work of enforcing it, is an 
important deterrent to discrimination. 
Many Americans are ashamed of their 
prejudices. Living in a country that 
pays verbal homage to democracy and 
at the same time practicing undemo- 
cratic discrimination in their business 
lives, they are torn by a kind of 
schizophrenia: they are too intelligent 
not to recognize the hypocrisy, but too 
fearful to do anything about it on 
their own. Anti-discrimination legis- 
lation furnishes them a welcome 
“out.” A high percentage of the 
employers and union leaders to whom 
we have explained the New York law 
have told us how relieved they felt 
at being forced to stop discriminat- 
ing. 

Once the bars that keep qualified 
members of persecuted groups from 
jobs have been lowered, a new anti- 
discrimination weapon begins operat- 
ing automatically. The weapon might 
be called contiguity, or the logic of 
experience, and it is in many respects 
even more effective at destroying the 
fears that produce prejudice than are 
the three steps that lead up to it. John 
used to be prejudiced against Cath- 
olics. Then John’s boss is persuaded 
by the commission to hire on a non- 
discriminatory basis. John finds him- 
self working next to Romano and dis- 
covers that though Romano's church 
is a different one and his accent 
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strange, he has the same skill in his 
hands, the same feeling about unions, 
the same concern about decent work- 
ing conditions as has John. 

As they discuss their wives and 
children together, John can’t for the 
life of him find anything very fearful 
about Romano. His anti-Catholic prej- 
udice disappears, often surprisingly 
quickly as his fears are dissipated by 
knowledge. 

Hundreds of cases in our files in- 
dicate that the best single way to com- 
bat prejudice is to give Americans a 
fair chance to learn to know each 
other on terms of equality. A bank 
president who feared that experienced 
office workers would be resentful if he 
hired Jews found those same workers 
eating lunch with his new jewish 
employes the first week. The movie 
house manager who thought his 
clientele would object to Negro ushers 
enjoyed the most successful year of 
his history after we insisted that he 
stop discriminating. 

Can this technique of eliminating 
discrimination by rooting out the 
fears that cause it be applied success- 
fully on a large scale? Our New York 
experience insists that the answer is 
an unequivocal ‘‘Yes.’” We of the 
commission by no means contend that 
we have eradicated all discrimination 
in employment. But we do know 
that we have changed the entire pat- 
tern of employment of the most popu- 
lous state in the union in less than 
four years. Some of the evidence can 
be supplied by figures. 

Since July 1, 1945, when the New 
York law became effective, we have 
received 1,407 complaints of dis- 
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crimination in employment. We have 
initiated investigations of our own 
in 422 additional cases. Two hundred 
nineteen of the cases are still open. 
The remaining 1,610 cases—each of 
which involved anywhere from four 
employes or job-seekers or union 
_members or students to 65,000—have 
been closed to the commission's satis- 
faction, which means either that no 
evidence of discrimination was found 
or, which was much more common, 
that the respondent stopped discrimi- 
nating. In every instance we were 
able to obtain compliance with the 
law by conciliation and persuasion 
without going to court. 

Those figures represent only a frac- 
tion of the picture because, as is true 
of any law enforcement agency, only 
law-breakers or suspected law-break- 
ers come to our attention. We have no 
way of estimating accurately how 
many organizations, acting under the 
impact of the law, have voluntarily 
revised their employment practices. 
The true test of our success is not the 
number of complaints we have re- 
ceived, but the number of job op- 
portunities now opened up to every- 
one. 

The available collateral evidence 
indicates that we have passed thts 
test. We have reviewed the employ- 
ment application blanks of more than 
4,000 business firms, and have in- 

sisted in each case that all references 
to race, color and religion be omitted. 
Nearly all employment agencies have 
stopped requesting or forwarding 
such information. (One agency tried 
until recently to circumvent the law 
by sending each applicant a request 
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for a photograph with the notation: 
“If your name is Murphy and you 
don’t look it, kindly explain.” ) 

Every union in the state which had 
a “Caucasian” clause in its constitu- 
tion or by-laws has either removed 
the clause, or made it inoperative in 
New York. With the exception of 
domestic help, all daily newspapers 
in New York State now omit discrim- 
inatory specifications from “Help 
Wanted” and ‘Position Wanted” 
classified‘ads. Advertisements in the 
classified telephone books no longer 
include discriminatory stipulations. 
Private vocational schools are now 
willing to accept students who were 
previously barred because of race or 
religion. 

New York department stores and 
specialty shops now hire Negro sales- 
persons—and have learned that their 
fears that white customers would be 
resentful were unfounded. A large 
insurance company which hired only 
“exceptional” Jews before the law 
was passed now has hundreds of Jew- 
ish employes. A loan company that 
never hired a Negro prior to July, 
1945, at present employs three Negro 
investigators, two Negro cashiers, two 
Negro loan managers, seven Negro 
secretaries and approximately a dozen 
Negro clerks. 

An authoritative recent appraisal 
of efforts to end discrimination offers 
conclusive proof that our New York 
law has been effective. In 1940, ac- 
cording to a survey completed by the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
for the Urban League, only 3 pet 
cent of all Negro women. employes 
in New York City had clerical or 
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sales positions; by 1947 the figure 
had risen to 13 per cent. Thirty-one 
per cent of the employed Negro wom- 
en worked at semi-skilled trades in 
1947, compared with 16 per cent in 
1940. During the same period, the 
figures for Negro women employed 
as domestic servants dropped from 
64 to 36 per cent. 

These statistics show that we can 
eliminate discrimination. World 
events emphasize the necessity for 
doing so—and soon. Reports from 
overseas consistently reiterate that the 
dark-skinned peoples of Asia and 
Africa and democrats everywhere 
doubt the sincerity of American dec- 
larations about democracy because of 
the existence of undemocratic discrim- 
ination in this country. John Foster 
Dulles, in a speech last month, ad- 
mitted frankly that ‘the weakest point 


in our relations in the United Nations 
is prejudice in this country. The 
American delegation has decided sim- 
ply to admit it and say we're trying 
to do something about it.” 

A considerable part of the “some- 
thing’ to which Mr. Dulles alluded 
is ‘being done”’ by eight state com- 
missions against discrimination in em- 
ployment, and one against discrimi- 
nation in education. They are fight- 
ing fears that have been intensified 
and aggravated by the general fear 
which the cold war has produced in 
the world. Perhaps the emphasis can 
be reversed. Perhaps as we lessen 
prejudice and discrimination by al- 
laying specific fears, other of man- 
kind’s dangerous fears of the un- 
known and the unexplained and the 


different will in turn vanish. 


Copyright, New York Times 
(May 29, 1949) 


Close Call For The Captain 
AN OLD river-boat captain was approached by a smuggler during 


the Civil War. 


The unscrupulous trader wanted the captain to 


€arry some contraband up the river for him into non-slave territory. 
“Til give you $250.” said the smuggler. 


The captain hesitated before saying no. 


The smuggler offered 


$500, and then $1000 but still the captain refused. 

“I'll give you $1,500,” said the smuggler. 

The captain drew a revolver from his pocket and shouted: 
off my boat! 
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“Get 


You're gettin’ too close to my price.” 


Gilbert Lynne, Good Business 
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FOR DANCERS ONLY by Jimmie Lunce- 
~ ford Orchestra (Decca). Eight col- 
lector’s items are in this package. 
Three—For Dancers Only, Organ 
Grinders Swing and Sleepy Time Gal 
—spot up the relaxed rhythmic im- 
pulses which made the group a world 
favorite in the 30's. Vocals are ably 
handled by Dan Grissom on Down By 
The Old Mill Stream and Charmaine, at- 
ranger Sy Oliver on Dream of You, 
Sweet Sue and Four or Five Times. 
Present all through parcel is keen mu- 
sicianship of altoist Willie Smith, tenor 
saxist Joe Thomas and drummer Jimmy 
Crawford. 


TEMPTATION and CRYING by Billy Eck- 

« stine (MGM). The Freed-Brown 

* ballad, Temptation, gets an eckstatic 

treatment from The Vibrato. Crying 

is boxer Barney Ross’ lament, has 

Biily’s rich, open-throated vocal in a 
lilting juke style. 


NEVER BE IT SAID and THE FOUR 
WINDS AND SEVEN SEAS by Herb 
Jeffries (Columbia). Said gives Herb 
chance to showcase his round bari- 
tone voice. Results are tasty. Apt 
backing by Hugo Winterhalter Or- 

chestra gives Jeffries right mood for a 

top job on Winds. 


HE WAS A GOOD MAN AS GOOD MEN GO 
and HOW AM I TO KNOW by Stan 
Kenton’s Band (Capitol). Good spots 
up solid June Christy vocal against 


progressive backing. Brass work is * 


A-1, reeds up to par on typical Ken- 
ton stuff. Stan's Ellington-like keyboard 
leads Know. Slower tune shows off 
band’s versatility with keen trombone 
highlighted. 


HOT WARM COOL FRIGID 


disc digest © © 


TEARDROPS and PAGE BOY SHUFFLE 
fl by Joe Thomas Orchestra (King). 
Teardrops highlights a creamy alto 
at slow pace. Big baritone and tenor 
6 solos flavor faster Shuffle. 


DON'T GET AROUND VERY MUCH ANY. 

MORE and SINGIN’ IN THE RAIN by 

Duke Ellington Orchestra (Colum- 

bia). Don't has Al Hibbler’s ex- 

hibitionistic vocal, bits of Johnny 
© Hodges’ choice alto and more from 
the balanced ensemble. Ben Webster's 
tenor whispers color Rain. B-side also 
has suited solo stints from trombonist 

Lawrence Brown and baritonist Harry 

Carney. 

WAGA-WAGA and | DON'T WANT YOUR 
MONEY HONEY by ‘Frantic’ Fay 
Thomas Band (Exclusive). Silly In- 
dian chant and Fay’s ivories lead 
Waga, a jump-styled ditty with strong 
backing from bassist Red Callender 

and drummer Lee Young. Money is 

slower, shows Thomas gal on creditable 
vocal and piano jobs. 


SEEING DOUBLE and FOURTH-FINGER 
BOOGIE by Lee Young Band (Cap- 
itol). Double is an instrumental in 
the groovy blues vein made popular 
by Count Basie. Side comes off well. 
Off-color cliches make Boog/e less 
listenable. 


BEDLAM and 00-BLA-DEE by Benny 
Goodman Sextet (Capitol). Tenorist 
Wardell Gray penned Bedlam and 
sets pace for boppish side in first few 
bars. Goodman's swing clarinet loses 
“progressive” gait on solo at mid- 

dics. Oo-Bla-Dee is a Mary Lou Wil- 

liams composition which gets neat treat- 
ment here from the crew and vocalist 

Buddy Greco. 


PORGY and MY MAN by Billie Holiday 
(Decca). Sultry Holiday vocals add 
something new and refreshing to slow 
Porgy, favorite from Porgy and Bess 
folk opera. Man is more of the same 
stuff. 
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For centuries the origin of the Falashas has been shrouded 


in mystery but today they live as does all world Jewry 
with religion’s own rigid Biblical code and customs 


The Black Jews Of Ethiopia 


BY WOLF LESLAU 


Reprinted from Commentary 


N 1946 I undertook a scientific 

expedition, under the joint aus- 

pices of the Guggenheim Foun- 
dation and the Viking Fund, to study 
the languages, folklore, and tradition- 
al history of Ethiopia. In the course 
of this expedition I decided to in- 
clude a special survey of the Falashas, 
Ethiopia’s famed “Black Jews,” who 
for centuries have lived in the most 
remote areas of the country. 

Until recently, the Falashas_be- 
lieved themselves to be the sole sur- 
viving Jews of the world; and since 
their rediscovery in the 18th century 
they lave constituted an unending 
mystery to the scientific investigator. 

Everything concerning their origin 
and historical past is a matter for 
speculation. Whether they are eth- 
nically Jews; whence and when they 
migrated to Ethiopia, or, on the other 
hand, whether they represent a part 
of the native Ethiopian population 
which was converted at some remote 
time to Judaism, and if so, by whom 
—all of these problems still go un- 
solved. From the available evidence, 


WOLF LESLAU is the author of sev- 
etal books on Ethiopic philology and one 
of the world’s foremost authorities on 
Ethiopia. 
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only one thing is clear; their Judaism 
seems to date from some time before 
the compilation of the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, for they are completely 
ignorant of all the religious writings 
of the period since the Dispersion. 

Arriving in Addis Ababa, I became 
friendly with the leading spiritual 
figures among the Falashas—Profes- 
sor Taamrat Emanuel, one of the fin- 
est scholars in Ethiopia, and Ato Tad- 
dese Yakob, the Director of Customs 
in the Ethiopian government, and 
these men helped me to contact the 
Falashas living in the region around 
the city of Gondar. 

Accompanied by two Falasha 
guides, their servants, and a cook who 
had been provided for me through 
the courtesy of Princess Tenegn 
Worgq of the Ethiopian royal family, 
and Bitwaddad Andarge, governor of 
Begemder, son-in-law of the Emperor, 
I left Gondar for the interior. News 
of my departure had somehow pre- 
ceded me, for after only an hour's 
mule ride I was accosted by two 
young Falashas armed with rifles who 
suddenly appeared on the crest of a 
hill. After one more hour had 
passed fifty Falashas, both old and 
young and armed with rifles and 
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spears, emerged from the thicket and 
joined my entourage. The strong, 
resolute expressions which one saw 
on the faces of these men, set against 
the rugged and mountainous land- 
scape, was an impressive sight and 
helped me to understand more readily 
the centuries-long resistance of the 
Falashas during the punitive wars of 
the Ethiopian kings. 

When I first saw the Falashas I 
asked myself whether I would be able 
to distinguish them from other Ethi- 
opians, whether they possessed dis- 
tinctive physiognomical features of 
their own. I decided at first that in 
the great majority the Falashas re- 
sembled the Amharas, the main group 
of the Ethiopian population, and like 
them, had finely cut regular features, 
and skin of a light black color. Later, 
however, when I went to Eritrea, the 
most northern part of Ethiopia, I 
found that the Bogos, an indigenous 
Agau tribe of the region, bore a great 
resemblance to many of the Falashas 
I had seen. The Falashas themselves 
believe that they look like the rest of 
the Ethiopian population; indeed one 
Falasha informed me that Ethiopians 
say that they can recognize a Falasha 
only by the heavy mineral odor of 
water which clings to him as a result 
of his incessant ritual ablutions. 

In all matters of outward appear- 
ance and living conditions, little dis- 
tinguishes them from the native Ethi- 
opian. The Falasha’s dress is the 
same (the universal costume: a cot- 
ton toga called the shamma and long 
or knee-length pants) and his vil- 
lages, composed of circular huts 
made of branches, and covered—or 
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thatched—with thick grass, with 
gtanaries built of dried mud along. 
side them, look like those seen every- 
where in the Ethiopian hinterland, 
Most often, these villages, like the 
Ethiopian ones, are placed beside a 
river, though the Falashas have, be- 
sides the ordinary reasons for such a 
location in a semi-tropical country, the 
added religious necessity of comp!-- 
ing with the hygienic injunctions of 
the Mosaic law. 

Living in a predominantly agricul- 
tural country, the Falashas have a 
special position as skilled artisans, 
supplying their Ethiopian neighbors 
with linen cloth, kitchen utensils, and 
farming equipment. Walking through 
a Falasha village, one sees on every 
hand evidence of their various skills: 
in one corner, above a ‘loom built over 
a pit in the ground, a man stands 
weaving linen; in another, a black- 
smith is working iron utensils such as 
axes, sickles, and knives over an open 
fire, and in still another, a Falasha 
woman is fashioning pitchers, pots, 
and small granaries out of clay. All 
these products are sold in the market 
of the nearest town or among the sur- 
rounding villages. Despite this small 
trade, the Falashas can no more be 
considered merchants than the peasant 
who sells his produce. Indeed, the 
Falashas could never become mer- 
chants because of their strict observ- 
ance of the Hebrew religious code: 
the Ethiopian merchant must journey 
by caravan, which would mean that 
the Falasha would have to travel on 
the Sabbath and eat food prepared 
by strangers. 

Of course, the Falashas also culti- 
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vate the land; outside every Falasha 
village stretch fields on which they 
grow crops of wheat, barley, and 
millet. One often sees them at work 
there, plowing or tilling the fields 
behind one ox or a team of oxen. 
These fields are never the property 
of the Falashas, who work them on a 
sharecropper basis, paying rent to the 
owner in the form of annual supplies 
of wheat. 

Almost every large Falasha vil- 
lage has a synagogue, called the 
Masgid, with at least one resident 
priest. The hut housing the syna- 
gogue, looks no different in its ex- 
terior from the average Falasha dwell- 
ing; it is circular or oblong, thatched 
with straw, and, depending on its 
size, has two or four entrances. In- 
side, the synagogues are also rather 
uniform: in the village of Atcharge 
in the Sequelt region the synagogue’s 
interior was one large room parti- 
tioned down the middle by a wall as 
high as a man; at Gana it was built 
of stone and was also divided into two 
sections. In the synagogue of Gana 
the outer section forms a circle which 
surrounds a quadrangular space called 
Queddesta Queddusan or the ‘Holy 
of Holies.”’ 

Only the high priests, the priests, 
and the deacon are permitted to en- 
ter the Holy of Holies, where the 
Torah and the ceremonial clothes of 
the priests are kept. In a synagogue 
that lacks a Holy of Holies, the 
Torah is fastened to a board attached 
high on the east wall, facing Jerusa- 
lem, and the robes are stored in the 
priests’ house. 

Once a priest, a Falasha can marry 
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but cannot get divorced; if he does 
he can no longer function as a priest 
and becomes adebtera, that is, learned 
man, who may perform prayers and 
aid priests in their various duties. In 
the event that his wife dies the priest 
can then remarry, but only a virgin. 
The priest does not dress differently 
from other Falashas; the only badge 
of his office is a turban similar to 
those worn by priests in the Ethiopian 
Christian church. 

Every large community supports a 
high priest, who is chosen from 
among the other priests. Both the 
high priest and the priests perform 
the daily prayers at the synagogue, 
pray for the sick, bless the circum- 
cised child and the newly married. 
They also officiate at the slaughter of 
the sacrificial animal and bless the 
Sabbath and festival offerings. In all 
matters of community welfare and 
policy, the priests, as the chief spirit- 
ual authority, are looked to for guid- 
ance and leadership. 

Yet despite their high posi ion in 
the community, the priests do not con- 
stitute a privileged caste and must 
work like all other Falashas at the 
common occupations. There is one ex- 
ception to this custom; since it is 
deemed beneath his dignity, the high 
priest is not permitted to work as a 
blacksmith. 

Another religious institution found 
among the Falashas—the institution 
of monks—unmistakably reflects their 
long exposure to Christian influence. 
The Falashas claim that these mona- 
steries can be traced back to the time 
of Abba Sabra who, in the 15th cen- 
tury, converted the son of the Ethi- 
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opian king Zara -Yakob (1434-68) 
to Judaism. The royal convert then 
founded the monastic order and com- 
piled many prayers which still form 
an important part of Falasha liturgy. 

Any Falasha who wishes to re- 
nounce his worldly life may stand for 
the monkhood. In most cases, future 
monks are recruited from among 
those who have been servants to the 
monks. Before taking his vows, the 
candidate must obtain his parents’ 


consent. Once admitted to the broth-— 


erhood, a monk cannot marry and can- 
not have relations with other members 
of the community. If forced to come 
into contact with other Falashas, he is 
then considered tainted and must 
change his clothes and perform ritual 
ablutions. 

It is not uncommon for a monk to 
leave his village or monastery and go 
to live in a deserted place in séarch 
of divine inspiration; when he returns 
‘to his native village, he is then re- 
garded as a saint. Falasha history 
numbers many such saints and a good 
part of their religious texts consist 
of the preachings of these men. 

The Old Testament and especially 
the apocryphal “Book of Jubilees” 
constitute the chief sources of Fa- 
lasha religious law and precept; both 
of these works, along with most of 
their religious literature, are written 
in the language of Gheez or Old Ethi- 
opic. As I mentioned, Falasha Ju- 
daism is completely pre-Dispersion 
and therefore the Talmud or any of 
the other post-Biblical literary works, 
with the exception of fragmentary 
pieces of apocrypha, are unkown. 
The Falashas only venerate the 
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hand-written copy of the Torah and, 
unlike Western Jewry, do not think 
it sinful to place the copy of the 
Torah on the floor or to allow any 
member of the community, priest or 
layman, to touch it. The sacred copy 
of the Torah is sead aloud on the 
Sabbath and the high holidays, and, 
since it is written in Gheez, a lan- 
guage not understood by the ordinary 
Falasha, the priest must compose a 
running translation of the text into 
Amharic, the spoken language. 

The Falasha also possess the ‘‘Com- 
mandments of the Sabbath.” This 
writing is composed of two inter- 
twined strands: myths of Arabic or- 
igin, which take their characters and 
plots from the Old Testament, com- 
bined with whole passages from the 
aforementioned “Book of Jubilees.” 
An interesting conception of the Sab- 
bath is expressed in its pages; the 
Sabbath is presented as a kind of 
saintly presence, a living personifica- 
tion of the holy. 

All the cardinal points of Falasha 
belief and ritual can be traced to this 
body of religious writings. The Fa- 
lashas fervently believe in “the God 
of Israel, the invisible, the creator of 
heaven and earth,” and, with obvious 
Christian undertones, in a Paradise 
and a Hell, in angels, and the Last 
Judgment. Another distinctive fea- 
ture of Falasha belief is that they have 
their own Messiah, whose name is 
Theodore and who descends directly 
from the House of David. Before 
the Messiah’s coming the Falashas 
prophesy, all countries will engage 
in universal war. At the end of this 
war, the Messiah will appear and 
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reign in Ethiopia for forty years be- 
fore proceeding to Palestine. 

It is, however, in their festivals and 
fast days that the Falashas show their 
greatest divergence from the Ethi- 
opians, having weekly, monthly, lu- 
nar, and yearly festivals and fasts; 
some of the lunar festivals are cele- 
brated only as reminders of the main 
festivals. A festival corresponding to 
Rosh Hashanah is called ‘The Light 
Has Appeared” and is celebrated on 
the 1st day of the 7th moon. ‘The 
Feast of Harvest’’ is celebrated the 
12th day of the 3rd moon. The peo- 
ple bring to the synagogue measures 
of grain or baked bread and the 
priests bless it. 

The first and last days of the Pass- 
over celebration (as well as of the 
Feast of Tabernacles) are named 
“the Holy” and no work or travel of 
any kind is permitted. As for the 
rest of Passover, work is also prohi- 
bited, though Falashas may travel to 
other villages to visit relatives or 
friends. Throughout Passover the 
Falashas cannot eat anything that is 
leavened or fermented; at the close 
of the festival, the newly brewed beer 
and newly baked bread are brought 
to the synagogue as offerings to the 
priests. 

On the Feast of the Tabernacles 
(Sukkoth) the Falashas do not build 
special booths since they look upoa 
their own huts as the wilderness- 
booths of their exile. During this 
feast also, all work is suspended and 
the floors of their houses and the 
synagogue are covered with the 
leaves of a kind of palm and weep- 
ing willow tree. On the last day the 
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priests and deacons carry the Torah in 
a grand procession through the vil- 
lage and the people gather at the syn- 
agogue and dance. 

The Falashas also have several 
weekly, monthly, and yearly fasts. 
The most important is the Day of 
Atonement celebrated on the 10th 
day of the 7th moon. Before the end 
of the prayers they put a handful of 
millet on stones, leaving it there for 
the birds. This is done to commem- 
orate the dead. 

They repeat the same ceremony 
three times at the Fast of Supplica- 
tion, observed on the twenty-ninth 
day of the 8th moon. On that day all 
the people carry stones on their shoul- 
ders, bring them to a hill outside the 
village, and place them in a circle 
around the priests who perform 
prayers. The Falashas, having no 
knowledge of Judaism's national holi- 
days, do not celebrate Hanukka. 

Following the detailed prescrip- 
tions laid down in the Falasha work, 
“The Commandments of the Sab- 
bath,”’ the Sabbath is celebrated in a 
very strict manner. The Falashas 
have various names for their trans- 
cendental embodiment of the Sab- 
bath: “luminous,” ‘‘vivifying,” “‘re- 
joicing,” “beloved.” In their belief, 
the Sabbath is constantly interceding 
with God, asking him to forgive sin- 
ners their evil deeds if they observe 
the Sabbath properly. 

On Friday evening the Falasha 
women start their elaborate prepara- 
tions; before cooking the Sabbath 
food they must first wash their clothes 
and bodies in the river. The men also 
quit work at midday and perform the 
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same ritual ablutions. As soon as the 
sun sets, all the fires in the village 
are extinguished until the Sabbath is 
over. Throughout the Sabbath no 
work of any kind is permitted. Sex- 
ual intercourse, the circumcision of 
children, the burial of the dead, and 
all fasts, with the exception of the 
fast on the Day of Atonement are 
prohibited. 

In the regions I visited the prac- 
tice of animal sacrifice still existed, 
though severely curtailed to only one 
sacrifice a year, which takes place on 
the fourteenth day of Nisan, the eve 
of Passover. This is due to the rela- 
tive poverty of the community, for 
to hold a sacrifice it is necessary not 
only to purchase an animal but also 
to prepare bread and beer. All sacri- 
fices are offered on an altar, called 
the “Area of Sacrifice,’ located on 
the north side of the synagogue. The 
sacrificial animal may be a bull, 
a ram, or a goat, meeting the Old 
Testament requirements of not being 
blind, lame, or having any bodily de- 
fects. A bar of salt, called amolye, 
is held over the animal’s back during 
the ceremony in accordance with 
Leviticus 2:13—"‘and every oblation 
of thy meat offering shall thou sea- 
son with salt.” 

After the priest has finished his 
benediction, he leads the animal to the 
“Area of Sacrifice’ and slaughters it 
with a two-edged knife designed 
especially for this purpose. Then, 


with the leaves of two different trees, 
he sprinkles the blood of the sacri- 
ficed animal over the “Area of Sacri- 
fice’ and the floor of the synagogue. 
The animal’s meat is eaten that same 
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day by the priests and the men of the 
village, and its bones, skin, and en- 
trails are then burned and buried in 
a secret and far-off place. Custom 
forbids women from taking part in 
this .¢remony. 

If a Falasha changes his faith or 
marries a non-Falasha he can be ex- 
cluded from the community. On the 
other hand, any person who wishes 
to be converted to the Jewish faith 
must undergo a complicated initia- 
tion. -To begin with, he must bring 
a bar of salt to the Falasha priest, 
who gives him in return a handful of 
peas, which, with water, will be his 
only sustenance for seven days. Dur- 
ing this seven-day period, the priest 
instructs him in the Mosaic Law. On 
the evening of the seventh day, the 
candidate for conversion washes his 
body and clothing, shaves his head, 
and comes to the synagogue where 
the priests and elders are gathered, 
carrying seven rods as a token of his 
seven days of religious preparation. 
The candidate then falls flat on his 
face, the priest strikes him a light 
blow on the back and then destroys 
the bundle of rods.. At the end of 
this ceremony, the priest distributes 
fresh bread to the worshippers and 
the new convert. 

Many Falasha customs are merely 
variations of customs practiced by the 
Ethiopians, yet several bear distinctly 
indigenous features. The ritual at- 
tending the birth of a child is cer- 
tainly one of these. As soon as the 
woman begins her labor, she must 
enter, accompanied by two midwives, 
the “hut of blood’ or “malediction,” 
a special hut constructed on the out- 
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skirts of the village. If the child is a 
male, he is circumcised on the eighth 
day and the parents donate a sum of 
money to the priest. Meanwhile, the 
mother must remain for seven days in 
the “hut of blood,” and can eat any- 
thing but meat. The mother re- 
mains in the “hut of blood” for four- 
teen days if the child is a female and 
on leaving it performs the ritual ab- 
lutions. She then enters another spe- 
cial hut, built by her relatives, the 
“hut of the woman-in-childbirth,” 
and remains there for thirty-two days 
if the child is male, or sixty-four 
days if it is female. On the last day 
of the vigil, she again performs the 
ritual ablutions, shaves her head, and 
returns to her home. On her ar- 
rival a feast is given for the relatives 
and neighbors. Following which “the 
hut of the woman-in-childbirth” is 
burnt to the ground as an impure 
habitation. 

The “hut of blood” is also used by 
a Falasha woman at the time of her 
menstrual period. She leaves her 
work and stays there for seven days, 
during which time she is considered 
impure. Her segregation is complete; 
her family can bring her food but 
must not cross the low stone wall 
which encircles the hut. On the sev- 
enth day the woman performs the 
ritual ablutions and washes her 
clothes but must remain outside the 
village throughout the day, returning 
to her home only after sunset. 

The occasions on which a Falasha 
can be rendered impure are numerous. 
Coming into contact with a non-Fal- 
asha, helping at a burial and touch- 
ing the corpse or the grave, touching 
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a dead animal—all these are such oc- 
casions and carry with them varying 
periods of segregation from the com- 
munity. When a priest has sexual 
intercourse with his wife, both he and 
his wife are segregated for one day. 
Whoever performs a ciftcumcision 
must also remain outside the village 
for one day. On their return, all 
these offenders must wash their 
clothes and bodies before entering the - 
village. 

Circumcision is usually performed 
by a woman. On the day oi the cere- 
mony, which takes place the eighth 
day after the birth, the priest blesses 
the unleavened bread which has been 
brought as an offering by the father 
and the elders cut it into slices and 
give it to the children, who pass the 
day singing and dancing. As is © 
customary throughout Ethiopia, the 
Falasha girl-child also undergoes a 
ritual operation comparable to circum- 
cision. 

When a Falasha girl reaches ten 
years and a Falasha boy seventeen 
years, they are permitted to enter in- 
to marriage. As a preliminary, the 
parents of the boy send a relative as 
intermediary to the prospective bride’s 
house. If the girl's father agrees to 
the proposed match, the intermediary 
presents him with a thaler, which for- 
mally seals the agreement. Then the 
two fathers meet and fix the day of 
the wedding. The usual betrothal 
period can last for two or three years. 

On the evening of the day on 
which the prospective bride is brought 
to the home of her future husband, 
all the relatives and friends are in- 
vited to a feast. The priests beat 
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the drums, chant prayers, and, to 
symbolize the marriage bond, wrap 
a colored thread around the forehead 
of the bridegroom. Then the hus- 
band and the best man return with the 
future bride to her house and sleep 
there. On the next day, at midday, 
the best man and two relatives of the 
bride carry her to her husband's 
house. If the girl has retained her 
virginity until the bridal night, the 
assembled people bless her and an- 
nounce the joyful news to her par- 
ents; but if she has lost it, the hus- 
band can break the marriage vow, re- 
moving the thread from his forehead 
to betoken his decision. He then takes 
his discovery to the high priest and his 
intended wife is immediately ex- 
cluded from the Falasha community 
and can never marry a Falasha. 

When a man is near death he calls 
for the priest and some of the elders, 
and writes or dictates his will. He 
then confesses his sins (a Christian 
practice which has become integrated 
into Falasha Judaism), giving his 
confessor a goat or a sheep. When 
he is dead, four men come to the 
dead man’s house and wash his body. 
These, and all those who touch the 
corpse during the burial, are rendered 
impure for a period of seven days 
and must live outside the village. 
They perform the usual ritual before 
returning to it. 

. If a man dies in the morning he 
is buried on the same day if there is 
still time; if not, he is buried the 
very next day. Anyone can dig the 
grave, whether a Falasha, a Christian, 
or a Moslem, but only the appointed 
four men can lower the corpse into 


the grave and cover it with earth. 
After the burial serv. «, the burial at- 
tendants repair to the dead man’s 
house and eat peas and drink coffee. 
If the man was wealthy, his family 
slaughters a bull or a sheep and in- 
vites friends and relatives to a feast. 
On this day, too, the priests offer spe- 
cial prayers in the synagogue. 

The Falasha custom of confession 
is not only practiced at the time of 
death but throughout a Falasha’s life- 
time. Each Falasha has a confessor 
among the priesthood. Unless his 
own confessor has died or moved to 
another place, he cannot change him. 
The sinner must give his confessor a 
goat, sheep, or money as a token of 
his remorse, and the confessor then 
shares this with the other priests. 
Prayers are said by the priests to have 
the man’s sins remitted. 

The Falashas, though having much 
the same food as the Ethiopians, ob- 
serve the prescriptions of the Bible 
with great strictness and eat only 
those animals that chew the cud and 
are cloven-hoofed. They are also 
scrupulous about washing their hands 
before and after every meal (as is the 
case with the other Ethiopians) and 
pronouncing the benediction over all 
their food. The Falashas do not eat 
raw meat or animals that have died 
natural deaths, and observe a very 
detailed set of taboos against the in- 
vasion of such practices. 

Although the cultural standards of 
the Falashas are quite high as con- 
cerns hygienic matters, personal re- 
lations, handicraft arts, and so on, 
their general educational level is still 
very low. Only a very small number 
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know Hebrew, and these are chiefly 
persons who had the opportunity to 
study in Europe and the few graduates 
of the now defunct Falasha school in 
Addis Ababa. Yet the Falashas are 
very eager for more education. They 


could send their children to the gov- - 
ernment school at Gondar, but since _ 


this would involve grave breaches of 
their religious code, they have not 
availed themselves of this. Instead, 
they have established schools in the 
villages. Unfortunately, these are 
quite primitive; the teachers are rarely 
paid for their services and in many 
villages no separate school building 
exists. 

Almost every investigator of Fal- 
asha life has had a different explana- 
tion of their origin. None of these 
theories has yet been proved substan- 
tial enough to withstand critical ap- 
praisal. James Bruce, in his travels 
in search of the source of the Nile, 
unearthed the traditional legend that 
the Falashas originally came from 
Jerusalem as part of the retinue of 
Menelik, the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. Joseph Halévy, the 
French Semitist, believed that the 
Falashas were Judaizing Himyarites 
taken prisoner in Ethiopia by King 
Caleb; after escaping from captivity, 
these Himyarites fled to the moun- 
tains and converted a group of Agaus, 
the aborigines of Ethiopia, and the 
present Falasha type was produced 
out' of this intermingling of racial 
‘strains. Jacques Faitlovitch, on the 
other hand, considers the facial char- 
acteristics of the Falashas, their light 
black skin and finely shaped features, 
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proof of a non-African origin. He 
contends that they were probably 
Jewish immigrants from Upper 
Egypt, descendants of Jews who had 

returned to Egypt after the first exile. ~ 

Henry A. Stein, who visited Ethio- 
pia in the 80's, came forth with 
a truly Victorian hypothesis. “The 
most probable conjecture,” he says, 
“is, that at a very early period—per- 
haps when Solomon's fleet navigated 
the Red Sea—some adventurous Jews, 
impelled by love of gain, settled 
among the pleasant hills of Arabia 
Felix; whilst others of a more daring 
and enterprising spirit were induced 
to try their fortunes in the more re- 
mote, though not less salubrious, 
mountain regions of Ethiopia.” 

It is believed that the Hebraic re- 
ligion could enter East Africa in 
ancient times by only two possible 
routes; from the North, across the 
desert; or from the East, on the trade 
route which had been beaten along 
the fringe of the great tropical jun- 
gles. My own inclination is to agree 
with the many authorities who assert 
that the Falashas were originaly Ethio- 
pians and that they were converted 
to Judaism; that the most reasonable 
explanation is that either the Jews of 
Egypt—a Jewish group lives in Ele- 
phantine—or the Jews of Arabia con- 
verted them. And, owing to the fact 
that more historical proof can be 
found for the existence of contacts 
between southern Arabia and Ethi- 
opia than between Egypt and Ethi- 
opia, it is more likely that Judaism 
came to. Ethiopia from southern 


Arabia. 
Copyright Commentary (March, 1949) 


eee RIDING THE RAILS ++: 


HE PERPLEXED PORTER was trying to explain the unusual situation to the 
conductor. 
“I've looked everywhere, but the stepladder’s missing. Who could have taken it, 
and why, and how?” 
“What kind of a person would want to steal a Pullman ladder?” asked the puzzled 
conductor. 
“I don’t know, but it’s gone.” 
At this point a passenger occupying an upper berth parted the curtains and re- 
marked with restrained impatitnce: 
“Here, porter, use mine; I won't need it until morning, anyway.” 
Frances Rodman, Coronet 


HE PORTER showed the young man to a seat in an unreserved coach. They 
were the kind of double seats that face one another. At the window of one sat a 
crabby old man and he had placed his bag on the seat facing him. When the porter 
ttied to remove the bag and seat the young man, he was told: “But that seat is taken. 
That bag is owned by a friend of mine.” 
“Very well,’ said the porter, “but if you don’t mind, just let this fellow sit there 
until he arrives and then I'll find him another seat.” 
When the train started, the young man quickly lifted the bag, rushed out to the 
train platform and threw it off. Returning, he said to the squirming oldster: ‘Your 
friend evidently missed the train but we mustn't let him suffer the further misfortune 


of losing his baggage.” 
Jack Atkins 


O THE construction headquarters of a British railroad project in the Sudan 
came a telegram from a section gang announcing the death of their English fore- 
man. It had been dispatched by the native assistant foreman, who asked for instructions. 
Headquarters wired back: “Bury him. But first make quite sure he is dead.” 
The next day they received this report: “Buried boss. Made very sure he was 
dead. Hit him on head with large shovel.” 


Winnipeg Tribune. 


* * 


_— MIDNIGHT the absent-minded professor left his berth for a drink of 
water, and, upon his return, found that he was lost. He appealed to a porter 
for help. 

“Don’t you remember the number of your berth?” the porter asked. 

“I'm afraid not,” replied the professor. 

“Haven't you any idea where it was?"’ asked the porter. 

“Why, yes,” the professor brightened, ‘to be sure. I did notice one time this after- 
noon that the window looked out on a little lake.”’ 

Tracks 
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BOOK DIGEST 


THE NEGRO 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


The foremost sociologist from Howard University has made a 
thorough study of the American Negro from a sociological view- 
point and here dissects thoroughly the truth about one of the 


great stereotypes—the Negro as a criminal. 


Looking at Negro 


crime and punishment with his usual penetrating insight, Frazier 
analyzes the background and motivation behind the colored 
criminal and studies the handling of the problem by law en- 


fercement agencies. 


His is perhaps the most thorough survey 


done on the subject. 


NCE it was the generally ae- 
cepted opinion that there was 
no crime among Negroes dur- 

ing slavery. This opinion has been 
proved false. Moreover, contrary to 
certain notions regarding the adjust- 
ment of the Negro to a servile status, 
it appears that most of the crimes dur- 
ing slavery consisted of aggressions 
or retaliations against whites. When 
some of the early students of the 
Negro began the study of crime, they 
were at great pains to show the high 
crime rate among free Negroes in the 
North during slavery. One such 
writer regarded the high crime rate 
m the North as well as in the South, 
during the decades following slavery, 
as evidence that under the conditions 
of freedom crime increased among 


Negroes because their behavior was’ 
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motivated by passion and license rath- 
er than reason. 

During the last decade of the 19th 
century and the first decade of the 
present century, there were two nota- 
ble attempts to assess and interpret 
the high crime and delinquency rates 
among Negroes. There was the study 
of Frederick L. Hoffman, in which 
the author concluded that education 
had “utterly failed to raise the Negro 
to a higher level of citizenship, the 
first duty of which is to obey the laws 
and respect the lives and property of 
others.’ In the other study, W. E. 
B. DuBois analyzed the high criminal 
rate among Negroes in terms of 
the social disorganization following 
Emancipation and the degradation of 
Negro labor which resulted from an 
attempt on the part of the South to 
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maintain the Negro in a servile posi- 
tion. 

In the same year that World Wat 
I began, there appeared a study which 
undertook to analyze and interpret 
the high rate of criminality among 
Negroes in the United States. This 
book was written on the assumption 
that the Negro was a childlike and 
primitive race whose “physical char- 
acteristics” tended to ally him with 
the instinctive and habitual criminal 
type. 

However, during the previous year 
there had appeared a much more 
thoughtful analysis of Negro crim- 
inality in the South. It was shown 
that the crime rate among Negroes 
was higher than among whites in both 
the North and the South, though it 
was lower among Negroes than 
among some immigrant groups. 
During the four decades following 
the Civil War, crime had increased 
in both the North and South, but the 
crime rate among Negroes in the 
South had remained about a third as 
high as in the North. A reasonable 
explanation of the difference was the 
fact that the vast majority of the Ne- 
groes in the North lived in cities, 
while the reverse was true in the 
South and that a far greater numbet 
of Negroes in the North than in the 
South were in the age group in which 
the incidence of crime is highest. 

- For the years, 1894 to 1905, there 
was evidence that the incidence of 
crime among Negroes had decreased 
slightly or had become stabilized. 
This was the period in which the inci- 
dence of lynchings had reached its 
peak and had begun to decline. Two 
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other facts of importance concerning 
Negro crime were brought out by this 
analysis. The first was that even if 
all the Negroes who had been lynched 
on the charge of rape had been in- 
cluded among those legally charged 
with rape, the criminal rate for this 
charge, which was lower than for 
most immigrant groups in the country 
as a whole, would have been increased 
less than one-fourth of one per cent. 
Secondly, it was pointed out that the 
introduction of the convict lease sys- 
tem in southern prisons, thereby mak- 
ing the convicts a source of income, 
had caused the southern states to have 
an interest in increasing the number 
of convicts, the majority of whom 
were Negroes. 

Fifteen years later, a more thor- 
oughgoing analysis of statistics on 
Negro crime was undertaken by 
Thorsten Sellin. It was shown first 
that both Negro and white investiga- 
tors had accepted as true a higher 
criminal rate among Negroes than 
among whites. This conclusion was 
based upon statistical data from many 
sources. For example, in the Supe- 
rior Courts of North Carolina for the 
years 1922 to 1925, there were 8.71 
indictments per 1,000 Negroes as 
compared with 4.65 per 1,000 whites. 
In the Western Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, there were 575 Negroes in- 
stead of 42, if the Negro rate had 
been the same as the rate for whites. 
The statistical data, it was pointed 
out, represented apparent as opposed 
to real criminality rates and that the 
ratio between the two was not con- 
stant. 

This fact was especially important 
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in assessing first the fact of racial dis- 
crimination in both the North and 
the South. In the North the Negro 
was not only more liable to arrests 
than whites but in the case of Min- 
neapolis it was found that the police 
records were altered so tiat it ap- 
peared that many more Negro arrests 
had occurred than the records showed. 
Moreover, in northern cities many 
innocent Negroes have been arrested 
because the political party in power 
wanted to refute the charge of the 
party out of office that Negro crimi- 
nals were treated with laxity. In the 
South there has been a long history 
of the irresponsibility of the police 
officers towards Negroes. Petty offi- 
cers of the law had harassed Negro 
workers and taken their earnings. 
Because of race preiudice and the so- 
cial subordination of the Negro, the 
Negro was more ‘ikely to be fined 
and imprisoned than the white nn. 

It was further shown by an analy- 
sis of statistics that Negroes were 
convicted more frequently than whites 
and received longer sentences. For 
example, in Detroit a much larger 
percentage of Negroes than whites 
were convicted for burglary, armed 
robbery, simple larceny, assault and 
battery, disturbing the peace, accost- 
ing and soliciting, common prostitu- 
tion, sex crimes, offenses against the 
state drug and prohibition laws, and 
embezzling, forgery, and similar 
crimes. In Detroit during the first 
six months of 1926, ‘twice as many 
Negroes were sentenced to imprison- 
ment as whites for approximately the 
same kinds of offenses in the aggre- 
gate.” Moreover, a larger percentage 
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of whites than Negroes were given 
the alternative of a fine or imprison- 
ment and twice as many whites as 
Negroes were given suspended sen- 
tences or placed on probation. 

A similar-situation was found in 
Alabama where 48.6 per cent of the 
Negro defendants were convicted for 
felonies as compared with 43.8 per 
cent of the white defendants. Of the 
whites convicted, 13.5 per cent were 
given the alternative of a fine or sen- - 
tence as opposed to only 7.1 per cent 
of the Negroes convicted; and 30.9 
per cent of the Negroes convicted 
were sentenced while only 15.5 per 
cent of the whites convicted were sen- 
tenced. In the South as a whole 
there was evidence that Negroes were 
given longer sentences than white 
prisoners. 

A section of the report of the Na- 
tional Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Enforcement was devoted to 
an analysis of studies of Negro crime 
and case studies of Negro prisoners 
in the Sing Sing Prison in New York. 
The proportion of Negroes in the 
prison population of Sing Sing was 
in excess of their relative numbers 
in the population of New York dur- 
ing the years 1923 to 1927 and the 
proportion of Negroes in the prison 
population had increased during this 
period. Negro piisoners exceeded 
their proportion in the prison popula- 
tien for all offenses except forgery. 
The highest percentages of offenses 
for which Negroes had been impris- 
oned were assault, homicide, and 
burglary. 

An analysis of case studies of 80 
Negro prisoners revealed that a num- 
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ber of social and economic factors 
were associated with Negro crime. 
In 59 per cent of the cases unemploy- 
ment appeared as a factor and in 54 
per cent of the cases such social fac- 
tors as gambling, drinking, criminal 
associations, appeared as causative fac- 
tors in Negro crime. 

The information provided in these 
case studies and data on Negro crime 
in other cities pointed to certain con- 
clusions concerning Negro crime in 
cities. A large proportion of Negroes 
in cities consist of migrant males be- 
tween the ages, 20 to 44, who con- 
tribute the largest proportion of crim- 
inals in any racial group. Negro mi- 
grants to cities must find homes in 
physically deteriorated areas which 
are also centers of a vicious social en- 
vironment. In addition, Negro men 
are constantly faced with uremploy- 
ment and constantly iive on the fringe 
of a marginal existence. As a result 
of these social and econom‘c factors 
Negro men constitute a disproportion- 
ately large part of the criminal ele- 
ments in cities. . 

In 1940 there appeared a statistical 
analysis of the rate of Negro com- 
mitments to the Western State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania in relation 
to the age and sex distribution of the 
Negro population in the 33 counties 
from which the prisoners came; the 
degree of industrialization of these 
counties; and whether the prisoners 
were native to the state. During the 
30 years, 1906 to 1935, the rate of 
Negro commitments was, on the basis 
of the proportion of Negroes in the 
population, nearly 10 times as high 
as the rate for native whites. For the 


decade 1916 to 1925, when Negroes 
were migrating to Pennsylvania in 
large numbers, the rate of commit- 
ments for Negroes was 15 times that 
for whites. During the 30-year 
period the rate of commitments for 
Negroes for crimes of violence was 
nearly 30 times as great as that for 
whites. The rate for such crimes 
among Negroes mounted to more 
than 30 times that of whites during 
the migration years, 1916 to 1925. 

Although a larger percentage of 
white commitments than Negro com- 
mitments, 64.1 per cent as compared 
with 56.1 per cent, were for preda- 
tory crimes, the rate for Negroes was 
nearly nine times that of whites. The 
rate of Negro commitments for sex 
crimes was over seven times that of 
whites for the crtire 3 vears; but 
there was a distinct decline during 
1916 to 1925. 

The comparison between the com- 
mitments of out-of-state Negroes and 
Pennsylvania Negroes revealed that 
the rate of commitments for the 
former was 12 times and for the lat- 
ter five times the rate of whites. In 
the case of violent crimes, the rate 
for out-of-state Negroes was nearly 
five times that of Pennsylvania Ne- 
groes. A comparison of the rates of 
commitments of Negroes from the 
more industrialized and less indus- 
trialized areas did not show any dif- 
ferences. This fact should not be in- 
terpreted as indicating that social and 
cultural factors are not responsible 
for the high crime rate among Ne- 
groes. Within the same community 
there are vast differences in the 
economic and social status of the Ne- 
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‘gro population. 
In Chicago, for exienple, the per- 
- centage of Negro males inthe county 
jail declined regularly from 9.4 for 


the First Zone of the ‘Negro com-° 


munity, where the poorer southern 
migrants settled, to 1.2 in the Seventh 
Zone, where the higher socioeconomic 
classes were concentrated. This regu- 
lar decline in jail commitments coin- 
cided with the decrease in the social 
disorganization of the Negro com- 
munity. 

Crimes among Negroes in the 
northern city may be shown concrete- 
ly in the case of the Harlem com- 
aunity in New York City. Accord- 


ing to the records of the seven police 


precincts in the Harlem area, during 
the first six months of 1935, there 
were 6,540 Negro men and 1,338 
_ Negro women arrested. A little more 
than 7 per cent of the men and about 
5 per cent of the women were under 
21 years of age. On the other hand, 
the majority of the men—59.1 per 
cent—were between 21 and 35 years 
of age, while over two-thirds—67.3 
- per cent—of the women were. be- 
tween 21 and 30 years. 

Among the men, policy or what is 
known as the ‘‘numbers racket’’ stood 
first with 2,089, or 31.9 per cent of 
the total arrests. It is important to 
note that men arrested on this charge 
were numerous in all age groups up to 
60. The widespread operations of 
this “racket,” which extracts so much 
money from the community for the 
benefit of racketeers who have no oth- 
er interest in Harlem, were due to a 
large extent to the desperate economic 
condition of the people who hoped 
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‘immoral sex behavior. 


to gain through luck what was denied 
them through labor. Although policy 
figured less prominently among the 
causes for women’s arrest, it account- 
ed for 8.6 per cent. 

The next major cause for arrests 
among Negro men showed almost the 
same proportion as policy; this was 
disorderly conduct, which included 
2,023 arrests or 30.9 per cent. Dis- 


‘orderly conduct included many types 


of misdemeanors, a great many of 
which wee immoral conduct. In 
fact, most of the 265 arrests of wom- 
en for disorderly conduct—practically 
a fifth of the women arrested—were 
due to immoral conduct. However, 
the majority of women arrested---801 
or 59.9 per cent—were charged with 
vagrancy, another term often used to 
designate immoral conduct. Thus it 
appears that close to 80 per cent of 
the arrests of Negro women were for 
In an environ- 
ment like Harlem, where there was 
little opportunity for employment for 
a large number of single women who 
had broken away from the family, im- 
moral conduct offered a means of live- 
lihood. 

Five crimes involving preperty— 
burglary, 188 arrests; robbery, 141 
arrests; grand larceny, 77 arrests; as- 
sault and robbery, 32 arrests; and 
pickpocketing, 24 arrests—together 
accounted for 7 per cent of the ar- 
rests of men and 3 per cent of the 
arrests of women. For men the next 
three crimes of importance were gam- 
bling, felonious assaults, and liquor 
violations. The 421 arrests for gam- 
bling coastituted 6.4 per cent of the 
total; while the 334 arrests for viola- 
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tions of the liquor laws amounted to 


5.1 per cent. It is especially impor- 
tant to note the figures in regard to 
crimes against persons since social dis- 
organization in Harlem is conducive 
to such crimes. Of the 6,540 men 
arrested, 328 or 5.0 per cent were 
charged with felonious assault and 35 
or five-tenths of one per cent with 
homicide. 

Primarily because of their poverty, 
the people of Harlem can exercise lit- 
tle control over the role of the com- 
munity in the economy of the city. 
Therefore, Harlem becomes the prey 
of every influence that is capable of 
wielding economic power in the com- 
munity. It has become the location 
of vice dens and pleasure resorts for 
whites. White people come to Har- 
lem in order to escape the control of 
their own communities. In Harlem, 
they indulge in vicious and antisocial 
behavior because they are free from 
the censure of their race and the inti- 
mate groups in which their lives are 
rooted. The Negro, because of his 
economic condition, is induced to 
cater to the vicious, immoral, and 
pleasure-seeking impulses and desires 
of these whites. Hence, as long as 
Harlem remains an area in which 
whites, and Negroes for that matter, 
can throw off normal social restraints, 
it will remain a breeding ground for 


crime and delinquency. 
In an article which appeared in 


1941, Guy Johnson presented an 
analysis of the causes of Negro crime 
and its relation to the administration 
of justice. This article was based 


upon the assumption, ‘that the fun- 
damental causes of crime in the Negro 


are the same as in any other group : 
and that the simple fact of race is | 
not sufficient in itself to explain any 
important group differences in crimi- , 
nal behavior.” 

The significant feature of this arti- 
cle was that it analyzed Negro crime 
in relation to the lower caste position 
of the Negro and the influence of 
caste in the administration of justice. 
It was pointed out that the lower caste 
position of the Negro was responsible 
for the low economic status of the 
Negro and the concentration of Ne- 
groes in ghettos where there is con- 
siderable social disorganization. 

Moreover, it was shown how the 
lower caste position defined crime on 
the part of Negroes. As the result 
of caste, every conflict situation be- 
tween the races has the possibility of 
becoming a crime on the part of Ne- 
groes. Negroes are suspected or 
blamed for crimes because they are 
the victims of frame-ups and are used 
as scapegoats. The police, who gen- 
erally use brute force on Negroes, 
have little respect for the rights of 
Negroes as citizens or human beings. 
Even the courts, in their handling of 
Negro cases, reflect the influence of 
the lower caste position of the Negro. 

From three-fourths to nine-tenths 
of the victims of murders committed 
by Negroes in Richmond, Virginia, 
five counties in North Carolina, and 
Fulton County, Georgia, were Ne- 
groes. The Negro murderers of 
Negroes were seldom convicted or 
sentenced to death, while Negroes 
who killed whites were almost cer- 
tain to be sentenced to death. The 
segregation of Negro prisoners and 
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the sentencing of them to the chain- 
gangs of the South made them the 
victims of brutality on the part of 
the white guards who possessed the 
worst prejudices of the whites. Ne- 
groes were not pardoned or paroled 
as frequently as whites and when 
they were paroled, it was generally 
for the purpose of being exploited by 
whites. Finally, the hypothesis was 
presented that much intraracial vio- 
lence among Negroes is due to the 
frustration and hostilities created by 
their lower caste position. 

The most recent analysis of the ex- 
tent, nature, and causes of criminality 
among Negroes has been made by the 
Swedish social economist, Gunnar 
Myrdal, in his monumental work on 
the Negro problem. Basing his sia- 
tistical analysis upon United States 
Census data for 1939, he found that 
42.4 native whites and 23.6 foreign 
born whites per 100,000 population 
as compared with 134.7 Negroes 
were received from courts by state 
and federal prisons. In the southern 
states, the rate per 100,000 popula- 
tion for Negro felony prisoners re- 
ceived by state and federal prisons 
from courts was 86.3 as compared 
with 148.7 for northern and western 
states. In the South the rate per 
100,000 population of prisoners sen- 
tenced for felonies was two and a 
half times that of whites, while in the 
North the Negro rate was five times 
that for whites. 

In analyzing the causes of crime 
among Negroes, Myrda! showed the 
influence of the lower caste position 
of the Negro and the influence of 
historical factors on the social and 
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economic status of the Negro. He 
pointed out 2 factor generally over- 
looked; namely, how ‘‘Caste, especial- 
ly when it operates to cause legal in- 
justice and insecurity of life and prop- 
erty, prevents the Negro from iden- 
tifying himself with society and the 
law.” 

A disproportionate number of Ne- 
gro men and women, as measured by 
their relative numbers in the popula- 
tion, continue to be numbered among 
the adult offenders in our cities. For 
example, in 1945 in the District of 
Columbia, 74.4 per cent of the adult 
offenders arrested were Negroes, 
while 25.6 per cent were whites, al- 
though Negroes constituted about 33 
per cent of the population. 

More than eight times as many 
Negroes as whites were arrested for 
aggravated assault and three times as 
many Negroes as whites were charged 
with murder and _ housebreaking. 
During the first six months of 1945, 
Negro women arrested for prostitu- 
tion and related offenses constituted 
62 per cent of all women arrested for 
these offenses. These figures indicate 
that the pattern of criminality has 
changed little over the past half cen- 
tury. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that as long as the Negro is 
discriminated against in employment 
and is forced to live in ghettos where 
there is considerable social disorgan- 
ization, criminality among them will 
continue to be high. 

Criminality, which thrives among 
Negroes in an environment of pov- 
erty and social disorganization, has 
its roots in juvenile delinquency. For 
nearly a half century, it appears that 
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Negro boys and girls have consti- 
tuted a disproportionate number of 
cases of juvenile delinquency in the 
cities of the country. 

For example, in Chicago the per- 
centage of Negro boys among juve- 
nile delinquents increased from 4.7 
in 1900 to 21.7 in 1930. The in- 
crease was most marked between 1920 
and 1925, following the migrations 
from the South, when the percentage 
of Negro boys jumped from 9.9 to 
17.1. 

Likewise, in New York City, the 
proportion of Negro boys and girls 
among those arraigned in the Chil- 
dren’s Court increased from 4.2 per 
cent in 1919 to 8 per cent in 1925, 
although the Negro population was 
only 2.7 per cent of the total in 1920. 
During this same period the propor- 
tion of Negro juvenile delinquents 
in Indianapolis, Gary and Dayton was 
three to four times as large as their 
relative numbers in the population. 
In three southern cities, Richmond, 
Memphis, and Charleston, South Car- 
olina, Negro cases were one and a 
half times as numerous as their rela- 
tive numbers in the population of 
these cities. 

The situation in the Harlem com- 


munity in New York City during the _ 


five years, 1930 to 1934, was charac- 
teristic of the larger cities of the 
North where there were large Negro 
communities. During the years from 
1919 to 1930, the percentage of Ne- 
gto children among the children ar- 
raigned before the Children’s Court 
had increased from 4.2 to 11.7. 
However, from 1930 to 1934, the 
number of boys and girls arrested for 
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juvenile delinquency had declined. 
During this five-year period 1,503 


boys and 183 girls were brought be- 


fore the court. Among those brought 
before the court there were 137 boys 
and girls, the majority under 10 years 
of age, who were neglected and home- 
less children. Three of the 1,503 
boys were charged with homicide and 
more than a third of them were arrest- 
ed for larceny, robbery, stealing, 
burglary, and unlawful entry. 

On the other hand, it appears that 
the delinquency of an equally large 
number was the result of activities 
that could be controlled through 
proper recreational activities. For ex- 
ample, about 20 per cent of the boys 
were arrested for hitching on trolleys 
and stealing rides on the subway. 
Moreover, a relatively large propor- 
tion of the arrests were due to such 
offenses as selling newspapers after 
seven o'clock and shining shoes. 
These offenses were certainly related 
to the general poverty of the com- 
munity. 

Although the juvenile delinquency 
rate among Negroes has fluctuated 
over the years, it has remained high. 
For example, in 1932 Negro delin- 
quents constituted 20 per cent of 
boys’ cases and 24 per cent of girls’ 
cases handled by 68 courts, not in- 
cluding cases handled by the federal 
courts. In 1943, Negro and non- 
white children comprised 19 per cent 
of the juvenile delinquency cases han- 
dled by the courts. 

During World War II there was 
a general increase in juvenile delin- 
quency cases, the increase being great- 
er for girls than for boys. However, 
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the increase among white girls was 
greater than among Negro girls. The 
report on the situation in the District 
of Columbia is typical of cities with 
high rates of delinquency. Of the 
children brought before the juvenile 
court because of juvenile delinquency, 
68 per cent were Negro; and of the 
children brought before the court as 
“destitute of a suitable home,” 31 per 
cent were Negro. Negro children 
comprised 77 per cent of the “wards 
of the Board of Public Welfare who 
were committed because of delinquen- 
cy and 52 per cent of those com- 
mitted because of delinquency or 
neglect.” A Department of Labor 
report says: 

“Case histories in the court and 
the Child-Welfare Division tell the 
story for a large number of these chil- 
dren. Mothers who must support the 
family often go to their places of em- 
ployment early in the morning and 
return home late at night, leaving the 
children to shift for themselves. Lack 
of opportunities for wholesome activ- 
ities leads the children into forbidden 
forms of recreation or into lawbreak- 
ing—playing ball in alleys, begging, 
selling without a license, unauthor- 
ized use of an automobile which has 
been left conveniently unlocked, or 
serious forms of theft or burglary. 
Nothing, apparently, can be done for 
the children except to remove them 
from their homes and place them 
under the guardianship of the public 
agency for care in other homes or in 
institutions. It becomes a never-end- 


ing citcle of commitments.” 
The situation in the District of Co- 
lumbia in 1945 was similar to that 
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in 1937. Approximately 73 per cent 
of the juvenile offenders arrested were 
Negroes. 

Although Negro boys and girls 
have contributed a disproportionate 
number of juvenile delinquents, this 
fact becomes understandable when 
studied in relation to the economic 
and social organization of Negro 
communities in the cities of the coun- 
try. As the result of his first studies 
of the relation of juvenile delinquen- 
cy to community organization, Clif- 
ford R. Shaw pointed out that the 
increase in the number of Negro de- 
linquent cases in Chicago might be 
the result of the movement of Ne- 
groes into deteriorated areas from 
which white Protestants had moved. 
In an earlier study in which he cal- 
culated rates of delinquency along the 
main thoroughfares radiating from 
the Loop, he found that the decline 
in rates along the radial passing 
through the area occupied by the Ne- 
gro population was similar to that 
along the other radials. When, in a 
later study, the present writer calcu- 
lated the rates of Negro juvenile de- 
linquency for the seven zones repre- 
senting the expansion of the Negro 
population, it was found that the 
rates declined from 42.8 per 100 boys, 
10 to 17 years, in the First Zone to 
1.4 per 100 in the Seventh Zone. 
That the rate of juvenile delinquency 
among Negroes as among whites 
varies in relation to the organization 
of the community has been confirmed 
by Shaw and his associates in studies 
of a number of cities. 

The decline in the rate of Negro 
juvenile delinquency in Chicago coin- 
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cided with the diminishing social dis- 
organization in the successive zones 
of expansion. The diminishing social 
disorganization was indicated by an 
increase in homeownership, a decrease 
in the number of adult criminals, and 
a decrease in family dependency, de- 
sertion, and illegitimacy. Associated 
with the marked decline in juvenile 
delinquency were a decline in illitera- 
cy and a marked increase in the pro- 
portion of Negroes in professional 
and business occupations. Analysis of 
case studies of juvenile delinquency 
revealed its relationship to social dis- 
organization as measured by these 
various indices. 

Juvenile delinquency was highest 
in the areas where the recent migrants 
to the city were concentrated. In these 
areas the family failed to function as 
an agency of social control because of 
the absence of the father and mothers 
were forced to assume the support of 
their families. In these areas there 
was no true neighborhood life; 
churches were absent or exercised lit- 
tle social control; and the school had 
no relation to the life of the people. 
There ‘were no provisions for recrea- 
tion and the boys and girls acquired 
patterns of delinquency from -the 
gangs that were formed spontaneous- 
ly in the “city wilderness.” Juvenile 
delinquency was thus the product of a 
complex of economic and social forces 
characteristic of these areas of social 
disorganization. It almost disappeared 


entirely in the areas of the Negro 
community where the stable families 
with economic security were concen- 
trated. 

Our analysis of crime and juvenile 
delinquency revealed that a dispro- 
portionately large number of Negro 
adults and children have been brought 
before the courts since Emancipation. 
The high crime rates were originally 


ascribed to some physical or moral 


deficiency of Negroes. But gradually 
students have come to study Negro 
crime in relation to such economic 
and social conditions as poverty, 
ignorance, and urbanization. 

In recent years Negro criminality 
has been studied in relation to the 
effects of the subordinate status of the 
Negro. Moreover, sociological studies 
of the high juvenile delinquency rate 
among Negroes have revealed that it 
is not higher than that of whites when 
studied in relation to the social dis- 
organization of the areas in which 
Negroes are concentrated in cities. 
This new understanding of the nature 
of Negro crime and juvenile delin- 
quency has helped to redefine these 
problems. 

But whether this knowledge will 
be utilized to reduce Negro crime and 
juvenile delinquency will depend 
partly upon the extent to which the 
Negro is integrated into American 
life and partly upon the measures 
which the American community 


adopts to deal with these problems. 


Copyright, 1949, by The Macmillan Co. 
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In Quotation Marks 


CiareE BootH Luce, noted playright 
and author: “It is sheer folly for us to 
keep Negroes inferior. If you want to keep 
aman in the gutter, you have to sit there 
with him. The cost of our attitude has been 
staggering economically.” 

o 

CHAUNCEY SPARKS, former governor of 
Alabama: “Never in history have any two 
races which are diametrically opposite— 
like.the white and black or the white man 
and Indian—ever gotten along except by 
independent association.” 

ao 

Gov. JamMEs Fotsom of Alabama: 
“Mobs, hooded or not hooded, are not go- 
ing to rule Alabama.” 

ao 

Rep. SAM Hosss of Alabama: “Up 
North, they don’t say they have lynched a 
Negro. They just say ‘a group of 500 
righteously indignant people got mad and 
stoned a Negro to death.” 

o 

JOHN PopEHAM, Southern correspon- 
dent of the New York Times: “For every 
Senator or Representative who gets up in 
Congress and shouts about the Southern 
way of life being menaced, who talks of 
mongrel races and dangers of bloc voting, 
there is today a Southerner of equal im- 
portance in regional leadership—a judge, 
an editor, or a clergyman—who is in some 
way guaranteeing the advancement of 
civil rights, who is telling some group of 
white supremists on the home front that 
‘you cannot deprive the Negro of his con- 
stitutional rights.’ 

oO @ 
Mrs. J. M. Dawson, national represent- 
ative of the Women’s Baptist Missionary 
Union: “The most acute problem this 
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country faces today is the racial question. 
If this problem isn’t settled, it will event- 
ually result in another war.” 
Jack Dempsey, former world’s heavy- 
weight champion: “Today the Ametican 
Negro dominates the ring, as other races 
did before him. His hour of fistic glory 
will dim, too, as his economic condition 
continues to improve.” 
oo 
PAUL ROBESON, noted singer: “I’m a 
radical and I'm going to stay a radical.” 


WILLIAM GREEN, AFL president: “The 
chief propaganda weapon of the enemies 
of American democracy is the fact that 
intolerance, discrimination and_ injustice 
are permitted to flourish under ouc dem- 
ocratic form of government.” 

ao @ 

Dizzy GiLvespig, band leader: ‘“Behop 
is four beats to the bar. It can be six, or 
eight, or any number. Bop is style. Bop is 
—well—I don’t know.” 

Goo 

“Papa” Oscar CELESTIN, noted jazz 
figure: ‘Bebop, there’s nothing to it. It 
can’t last. In bebop all you get is those 
jangling chords. But in jazz, you can al- 
ways hear the sweet melody of the trum- 
pet and the clarinet singing through the 
chords.” 

CHARLES E. WILSON, president of Gen- 
eral Electric Company: “We can never 
legislate our way out of color and racial 
discrimination, out of unfair employment 
practices or out of religious bigotry. Force 
never changed anybody's mind, but educa- 
tion and understanding have won a lot of 
victories, even though they take longer.” 
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Is the U.S. Negro Becoming 

Sydenham Cures the Cancer of 
Prejudice 

The Blonde Myth Buster 

The Insect That Conquered 


Mar 
What Science Says About Race’. ee 


SCREEN: 


Greta Garbo of the Arab 
World } 
Red Skelton Looks at Prejudice. May 


SEX: 


Is Hope for “Cold” 
Wom 


A Night for 
Geo 
Can - ‘South Kill the Klan 
Clagho-nland 
Claghornland 
Dickens in Dixie 
a to the Land of Cotton. May 
How Slaves Bought Their 
Freedom 
I Met the Grand Dragon 
Mississippi Blood Test..... 


New Freedom for the South- 
Slave Saver 
The Klan Rides Again 
The South Needs More North- 
erners with Tact 
There’s New Hope for the 
South 


SOVIET UNION: 


Is Soviet Race Equality Worth 


SPORTS: 


Baseball's Best Catcher 
Basketball Bonanza 


Greatest Outfielder-to-Be 

He Snubbed the Light- 
Heavyweight Title 

How Jim Crow Got the Grid- 
iron Boot 

Is Larry Doby the New Tris 
Speaker ? 

Latin America’s Baseball 
Merry-Go-Round 

My Greatest Thrill 

Paging Paige A 

The Man Who'll Miss Joe Louis 
Most 

The Original Joe Walcott 

The Passing of the White 
Oct 


THEATER: 


Greta Garbo of ‘the Arab 
World 
My Biggest Break 


WOMEN: 


Is There Any Hope for “Cold” 
Women? Jan ‘ 
Women Who Pass for White. . Aug 


NEGRO DIGEST 
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CHICAGO IS TALKING ABOUT . . . The way the Chez Paree, 
the biggest night club in town, kept Jini Crow in force during 
Billy Eckstine’s recent engagement. The owners, put on the spot 
once during Lena Horne’s date at the club, each night invited two 
Negro couples—mostly college students—to take a table. They 
were the only Negro guests admitted. Through this quota system, 
owners kept out “undesirable” Negroes and pointed to “Negro 
table’’ as proof of their liberalism. . . . Plans of Marva Louis for 
in extended European tour this Fall. If she doesn’t get to the 
Continent, it'll be the West Indies instead. Accompanying her will 
be tavern owner who's been in her regular company since her 
divorce from Joe. He's a married man—and his wife knows about 
his new romance . . . The new jazz record auction. At a down- 
town spot every week, folks congregate to bid sometimes fabulous 
amounts for oldtime disc classics. 


NEW YORK IS TALKING ABOUT .. . Joe Louis’ romances. 
He showed up in the big city recently with two chorus girls from 
Chicago, another from California and added a New York chorine 
to his entourage during his stay . . . Jackie Robinson's taiks about 
baseball with elder statesman Bernard Baruch, who used to be a 
ball player himself once . . . Photog Marion Palfi’s two-month 
picture study of a lynch town—lIrwinton, Georgia . . . Formation 
of an interracial chapter of the Negro fraternity, Omega Psi Phi, 
at Rutgers University this Fall. White members include the editor 
of the college paper ... The way South Pacific star Juanita 
Hall is taking advantage of her newly-earned fame. She's already 
bought a new car, installed herself in a new handsome apartment 
and is altogether living the life of a celebrity ... 


WASHINGTON IS TALKING ABOUT... The Army-Navy 
feud over treatment of Negroes. While Navy claims it is ahead 
of all other services in integration, Army bigwhigs point to these 
statistics: Navy has less than 5% colored, Army has 10%; Navy 
has only 10 Negro officers, Army has 900; Navy has 70% of 
Negroes as messmen . . . Noted producer Eddie Dowling’s plea 
for the U.S. to set up an unsegregated legitimate theater in D.C. 
He said: “You hear Marian Anderson sing and by the time you 
heard the sixth or seventh note you forget about color”... A 
Howard University survey that shows only seven out of 90 Negro 
colleges have swimming pools . . . Plans for an Elks memorial to 
John Brown to be built near Harper's Ferry on the farm where 
Brown once lived. It'll be used as a children’s camp and home 
for the aged . . . Howard prexy Mordecai Johnson's wise words: 
“The greatest tragedy in a democratic society is for a man to 
pen from college thinking exactly as the generation that pays 
is tuition” 


Coming ln November 


IT HAPPENED IN MISSISSIPPI By Quentin Reynolds 
The amazing story of how poverty-stricken sharecroppers in the 
Deep South have become well-to-do farmers who believe there is 
no place in the world as bountiful as Dixie is told in this dramatic 
article by the world-famous newspaperman and former war cor- 
respondent. It is an epic chronicle of Negro farmers who proved 
to whites that they could become substantial, healthy citizens if 
only given the chance. 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE NORTH © By Hodding Carter 


A prominent Southern editor, Pulitzer Prize winner for editorials 
against racial hate, states the case against the North as seen from 
Dixie. His incisive, blistering pen rakes the North over the 
coals for many of the sins of which the South has long been 
accused. Many will disagree with his thesis but it makes exciting 
reading throughout. It is the answer of the South to the recent 
newspaper series by Ray Sprigle, called In the Land Of Jim Crow, 


THE JACK JOHNSON ERA OF BOXING By Jobn Lardner 


The well-known, popular sports editor of Newsweek turns back 
the pages of history in this second article of a New Yorker series 
to survey the era in boxing history when America was looking 
in every backyard and on every farm to find a “white hope’ who 
could dethrone heavyweight king Jack Johnson. Lardner tells how 
Johnson refused to stay in “his place’ and aroused the anger of 
white supremists. How far America has progressed since that 
time is seen in this engrossing article on the first Negro heavy- 
weight champion. 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 
TICKER TAPE 
. with the latest gossip from Hollywood and Broadway ... 
notes on the newest events in the literary world . . . and predic 
tions of what's ahead for Negroes in politics, sports and the enter 
tainment business . . 
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